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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


No. 67 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
February 8, contains “ Muffied,” an Indian story, 
by W.O. STODDARD, é//ustrated by FRENZENY ; 
“Zily’s Ball,” republished from WARPER'S 
WEEKLY dy request; an article on the pirate 


- Kipp; Chapter Nine of “ Toby Tyler,” in which 


Toby is embarrassed by the honor shown him, il- 
lustrated by Rocers; the story of “A Snow 


_- Blockade,” by JAMES B, MARSHALL ; two full 


pages of Children’s Carnival Sketches ; an article 
by Miss Waxkp on Embroidery for Girls, with 
patterns ; Chapter Two of “ Phil's Fairies,” il 
lustrated; Fimmy Brown's description of his 
monkey, with six illustrations ; “ Predicaments,” 
a new game, by G. B. BARTLET’; charades, 
poems, Our Post-office Box, and other attractions. 


THE DEBATE ON FREE SHIPS. 


HE late speech of Mr. BECK upon free 

ships, and the rejoinder of Mr. BLAINE, 
were agreeable illustrations of a real de- 
bate, and not merely of political speech- 
making. The consideration of great ques- 
tions of public policy seems often to be 
held, even in Congress, as very subordinate 
to a display of partisan rhetoric, and it is 
seldom that discussion is both intelligent 
and instructive, like the recent encounter 
between the Senators from Kentucky and 
Maine. The facts mentioned by them are 
probably new to all who have not carefully 
studied the subject. Thus, in 1860, we had 
75 per cent. of the carrying trade to and 
from this country, while now we have but 
17 per cent. In 1855, we built 381 ships and 
barks; in 1879, we built 37; and while the 


great carrying trade of the world is rapidly 


passing from wooden to iron ships, there is 
not a single iron ship sailing under our 
flag. In 1879, the “grain fleet” from New 
York was composed of 2987 vessels, carry- 
ing 102,312,568 bushels of grain, of which 


1075 were steamers, carrying 42,420,535 bush- 


els, and the remainder were sailing vessels, 
carrying 59,892,033 bushels. All of this ton- 
nage included not one American steamer, 
and only 74 American sailing vessels. More 
than a hundred millions of dollars, it is 
computed, are annually paid to foreign ves- 


sels for transporting our produce. The pro- 


hibition of free ships, argued Mr. BErEck, 
transfers the whole carrying trade to for- 
eign ship-owners. We can import every- 
thing we need, by paying the duty, and use 
it. Why not a ship? Why must we be 
compelled, he asks, to hire foreigners to 
earry for us, and pocket the profits? 

. Mr. BLAIng, who had listened very care- 
fully to the speech of Mr. Breck, described 
it as masterly, but said that it onght not to 
pass unanswered for a day. He said that 
Mr. Breck had not exaggerated the extent 
and importance of the foreign carrying 
trade, but that his proposition was to de- 


| pend permanently upon England for the 


ships with which to conduct it. Do we 
wish to depend upon England for our for- 
eign commerce? It is true, he said, that 


_ for twenty-five years our navigation inter- 


ests have steadily declined. But it is be- 
cause Congress has neglected them, while 
England has fostered hers. We have giv- 
en millions of dollars in. subsidies to rail- 
roads, but scarcely a dollar to aid foreign 
commerce. Great Brituin has sustained 
her steam-ship lines everywhere by liberal 
In forty years, she has 
paid two hundred millions of dollars for that 
purpose. France buys her steam-ships in 
England, but she subsidizes her great steam- 
ship lines. Italy, and even Austria, do 
the same; and when France competed with 
England in the Mediterranean tvo sharply, 
England added to her support of her com- 
mercial interests by increasing the subsidy 
of her threatened line. Yet the free-ship 
plan would fail, becanse if the object be 
private gain, withont consideration of gen- 
eral and national advantage, it would be 
more profitable to invest in foreign bottoms, 
and keep a British register, because such an 
investment would escape heavy taxation. 
Mr. BLAINE briefly alluded, but in the 
strongest terms, to the weightiest argument 
upon his side, the vital relation of the navy 
to the mercantile marine. Out of that ma- 
rine the navy grows. Our geographical po- 
sition makes a navy indispensable. But 
when we are absolutely dependent upon 
England for our mercantile marine, how are 
we to sustain our ship-building industry? 
The debate, which is essentially oue of pro- 
tection, returns to the gravest question in- 
volved in all debates upon free trade—how 
far is it wise to deprive ourselves of the 
ability to supply whatever is absolutely es- 


sential to national defense? Should we 
pursue a course which would make us de- 
pendent upon other nations, which might 
be our enemies, for guns and ammunition? 
The true object is not commercial only, but 
it is also political. It is not merely to buy 
in the cheapest market and to sell in the 
dearest, but it is to secure the independence 
of the country whose government is the 
surest guarantee of liberty. Mr. WEBSTER, 
in the famous speech to which Mr. BEcK al- 
luded, justly praised the manner in which 
the American marine nearly sixty years ago 
maintained itself against universal cvompe- 
tition. But if it had not maintained itself, 
as it has not for the last twenty-five years, 
there is little doubt what policy Mr. WEB- 
STER would have favored. Of course we are 
not arguing that the tariff, the operation of 
which Mr. Beck trenchantly described, is 
not largely responsible for much of the 
prostration of the commercial marine. But 
there is no doubt that Mr. BLAINE was right 
in saying that the question can not be con- 
sidered intelligently, nor finally decided, 
without considering the navy as well as the 
commercial marine, the security of the gov- 
ernment as well as the profit of trade. 


THE NEW CITY CHARTER. 


THE first important proposition of this 
session of the New York Legislature is a 
new charter for the city, and as the city is 
popularly regarded as.a name for costly 
misgovernment, a new charter, as a possible 
improvement, seems. to be desirable. Mr. 
Tuomas B. MUSGRAVE has published a let- 
ter to Mr. E. F. WATERS, of Boston, which 
forcibly arraigns every branch of our city 
government, and puts in a trenchant way 
the practical failure of the enormous sums 
paid in taxes to accomplish the purposes 
for which they are collected. After a se- 
ries of stinging and startling details, Mr. 
MUSGRAVE says: 

“‘ Appointments to office are not based on qualifica- 
tion, but are subject to trade and bargains; this prac- 
tically excludes the best and most efficient citizens, 
and has in a large degree brought on the oppressive, 
disgraceful, and extravagant methods that now afflict 
the administration in every department of the city 
government. Incompetency and corruption have made 
the public tax rate more than five times what it was 
fifty years ago, and the public debt of the city more 
than one hundred times as iarge as it was then. The 
tax rate was less than one-fourteenth of the rate of in- 
terest on investments; to-day it is one-half. If this 

i g t goes on another century, taxable prop- 
erty in the city will cease to produce any income ex 
cept to the tax-gatherer.” : 

This letter is a very timely argument for 
some kind of action. But the condition of 
affairs in the city is such that, however ex- 
cellent a bill may seem to be, there is a uni- 
versal and profound, and, it must be said, a 
highly probable, suspicion that, under the 
plausible guise of preventing jobbery, it is 
itself a tremendous job. For many years 
the affairs of the city have been managed 
by “a deal” between party leaders. The 
handling of the enormous sums collected, 
and the patronage, have been divided among 
conspirators and “rings.” Now the mere 
proposal of a new bill, supported by some 
of those who have been engaged in this 
business of division, does not inspire san- 
guine confidence of relief. To know what 
a city charter means, it is necessary to know 
who has prepared it. The TWEED charter, 
which was intended to bind the city, hand 
and foot, to the control of the Ring, was 
highly praised by some good citizens. But 
it was enough to know that it was the work 
of knaves, to understand that its purpose 
was plunder, and that, whether obviously 
or not, it was adapted to its purpose. To 
know what the present charter really means, 
it is necessary to see who have prepared it 
and who support it, and these are facts 
which, of course, will be disclosed by the 
discussion. 

The new charter proposes to give great 
powers to the Mayor, and to hold him re- 
sponsible. In favor of this proposition it 
may be said that under the present charter 
the Mayor has no powers, and nobody is re- 
pousible for anything. If a dead horse ob- 
structs the street, nobody knows what to do 
except to appeal to Mr. BErGH. But even 
provision for a responsible Mayor will not 
introduce the millennium. While he is nom- 
inated by a party, and so long as the pres- 
eut system of party organization in the city 
continues, an independent Mayor can not 
be elected. He will enter upon his office 
chained with pledges and understandings. 
But, for the present at least, he will proba- 
bly be aman of some character, and his con-. 
sciousness of individual responsibility will 
be a conservative force. Yet the proposed 


power of the Mayor should be carefully con- , 


sidered. It is very great. He will have 
virtually, directly and indirectly, the ap- 
pointment of all the chief municipal officers, 
and through them of the 8000 persons upon 
the civil list of the city. Such power in the 
hands of an honorable and well-disposed cit- 
izen is safe. But laws are made to prevent 
disorder. Such power in the hands of an 
ambitious and unscrupulous officer would 


enable him to make it a very difficult task to 
deprive him of it. Here as everywhere it is 
plain that such enormous patronage as is 
concealed in this responsibility should not 
be tolerated, but that the principle of ap- 
pointment upon proved merit alone should 
be introduced into the city administration. 
The new charter also reduces the hydra- 
headed commissions to a single head, which 
is a provision aiming at the same efficient 
responsibility. 

A queer and suspicious point in the char- 
ter is the election which is ordered for this 
spring. <A spring election, while the pres- 
ent political system continues, can not af- 
fect general results. It may, however, be 
well enough. But why begin the change 
this year? An election would cost the city 
about $200,000; and a Mayor has just en- 
tered upon his office who has done noth- 
ing whatever calling for such summary evic- 
tion. Why should not the contemplated 
responsibility of appointment and remov- 
al be thrown upon him as well as upon 
some new manf Mr.GRAceE is not of our 
politics, nor will any Mayor elected by the 
dominant party in the city be of our poli- 
tics; but he is a gentleman of standing 
and character, like his predecessor; and Mr. 
DowD, his recent competitor, said at the 
Lotos dinner that he had no doubt that 
Providence would smile upon the city as be- 
nignly under Mr. GRACE’s Mayoralty, as it 
would have smiled under his own. The 
change of the election to the spring does 
not increase the chances of & Wor- 
thier Democratic Mayor. Why, then, this 
spring? The principle of the charter, that 
of individual responsibility, when properly 
guarded, is excellent. The reduction of 
the commissions to one head, and the >com- 
position of the Board of Apportionment, are 
allvery good. The spring election in itself 
is not objectionable. But why not postpone 
the first election to the year 1882? This 
date does not affect the substance of the 
charter in the least, and if it be opposed by 
its friends, it is because of something which 
makes an election this spring, which is a 
mere incident, the important point of the 
charter. It is precisely that fact which sug- 
gests the suspicion that this charter, like all 
its predecessors, contemplates “a deal.” 


COMMON-SCHOOL EDUCATION 
IN NEW YORK. 


‘THE Superintendent of Public Instrnction 
gives an encouraging view of the condition 
of common-school education in New York 
during the last year. A few facts will be 
of general interest. There are now 11,263 
school districts in the State, which is seven- 
teen less than last year; but the number of 
school-houses has increased within the year 
from 11,862 to 11,899. During the last ten 
years, the State has spent for school-houses, 
sites, and buildings, fences, furniture, and 
repairs, $16,345,054; and the aggregate val- 
ue of school-honses and sites is $30,747,509. 
The whole number of children between five 
and twenty-one years of age, as reported, 
was 1,641,173, and the number of pupils dur- 
ing some part of the year was 1,031,593. The 
average daily attendance per teacher ranged 
from 12,in Hamilton County, to 43, in New 
York. The whole number of teachers was 
7992 males and 22,738 females, making a to- 
tal of 30,730. The amount of teachers’ sal- 
aries was $7,638,921, and the average salary 
was $369 56. The actual expense of main- 
taining the common schools during the year 
was $10,296,977 26. 

This enormous sum, equivalent to two dol- 
lars paid by every man, woman, and child in 
the State, makes the inquiry of Mr. R. G. 
WHITE very pertinent, whether we get from 
our common-school system all that we ought 
justly to expect from so immense an expend- 
iture. Instead of resenting his question, it 
should be gladly welcomed ; and to denounce 


him as an un-American grumbler is far from 


proving that there are not serious defects 
in our common-school system. Mr.CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS, Jun., had made this toler- 
ably plain in some of his papers, and the an- 
alysis of the actual intelligence imparted in 
some Massachusetts schools was as instruct- 
ive as it was amusing. There is no tax 
more willingly paid than the school tax, but 
the opportunities for every kind of jobbery 
in spending it are so many and obvious that 
nothing requires more constant vigilance. 
The admission of women to the school 
meetings is one of the chief events of the 
school history of the last year, and the Su- 
perintendent believes that it will prove to 
be advantageous. He is of opinion that the 
law upon this point requires elucidation; 
but he has accepted all the results of the 
last elections, even where determined by 
what he is inclined to regard as unqualified 
voters, but he suggests that the Legislature 
should define the qualifications more accu- 
rately. The development of this extension 
of suffrage to women will be watched with 
great interest, because in New York and 
Massachusetts the results of the last year 


seem to show that there is not a very gen- 
eral desire among women to vote. Time > 
will show how far this is merely due to the 
novelty and to the want of habit, and it 
will show also whether the women’s vote ig 
merely material for demagogism, and wheth- 
er it results chiefly in doubling, without 
changing, the vote of the men. Having 
gained the opportunity for equal voting 
upon one of the most fundamental and vital 
of common interests, the friends of equal 
suffrage, as a matter of policy, might wisely 
concentrate their attention upon this point. 
For so long as women will not vote upon 
the school interests of their children, it will 
not be believed that they care to vote upon 
a tariff or upon national banks. It is true 
that they should be allowed to decide for 
themselves, like men. But the first step to 
procure this permission is to show that they 
care to vote where they are not prohibited 
from voting. If the result of the freedom 
already gained is to show that women do not 
wish to vote, or that they are merely count- 
ers in the game of designing men, the conse- 
quence will inevitably be that the general 
enfranchisement of women will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. The advocates of equal 
suffrage have won a decided victory in the 
admission to school voting. But they will 
learn that power brings responsibility. 


“A CENTURY OF DISHONOR.” 


THE message of the President, transmit- 
ting the report of the Ponca Commission, 
of which we spoke last week, will lead, we 
hope, to the just and wise and humane 
legislation which the Commission recom- 
mend. The President says;‘‘The evidence 
reported by the Commission, and their rec- 
ommendations, point out conclusively the 
true measure of redress, which the govern- 
ment of the United States ought now to 
adopt.” The President means, of course, 
the redress not only of the Ponca wrongs, . 
but of those of which every Indian tribe 
justly complains. 

This action will begin to close the Cen- 
tury of Dishonor, of which the volume by 
“H.H.,” just issued by the HARPERS, tells 
vividly and vigorously the lamentable story. 
The literary skill of the author has never 
been devoted to a nobler purpose; and the 
appeal of simple truth-telling which she 
makes to the country comes at a most for- 
tunate moment, when the debate upon the 
Poncas, and. the report and the m 
have thoroughly aroused public attention. 
The work is written with the utmost sym- 
pathy and with ample knowledge. It is 
introduced by a fervent and eloquent pref- 
ace from the modern Indian apostle, Bish- 
op WHIPPLE, worthy peer of JOHN ELIOT in 
his wise and faithful friendship for the In- 
dian, and by a forcible paper from President — 
SEELYE, who has made a special study of 
the question. “H. H.,” whose home is in 
the far West, and who was drawn to her 
work by her own observation and thought, 
can not be dismissed with a sneer as a Bos- 
ton philanthropist. Yet it is not a very 
terrible form of denunciation. Many of the 
most important steps in the progress of this 
country have been due to Boston philan- 
thropy, and it will not be the least of its 
services and its praises if it shall have been 
the means of arousing national attention to 
a century of dishonor toward the Indians, 
and thereby of providing a remedy. 

There has been—and, as we think, unrea- 
sonably—much bitter feeling displayed to- 
ward Secretary SCHURZ and his course to- 
ward the Poncas. But there is no need of 
further difference. The President truly says, 
“Whether the Executive, or Congress, or 
the public, is chiefly in fault, is not now a 
question of practical importance.” The im-— 
mediate duty is to carry out the judicious 
policy indicated by the Commission and 
urged by the President, and to do what is 
now possible to atone for the Century of 
Dishonor. 


AN UNEXPECTED SENTIMENT- 
ALIST. 


WE are afraid that Senator McCarTHuy, 
who has been hitherto considered to be a 
highly practical politician, is in danger of 
falling under the condemnation denounced 
against dreamers and visionaries and theo- 
rists and holier-than-thou Republicans. It 
really seems as if the Senator were lament- 
ing other people’s sins, and as if he were 
afraid that the heavenly pavement would 
soil his skirts. He has apparently been 
emitting sentimental nonsense in a grave 
legislative document, and forgetting that 
everybody in politics was always a rascal, 
and always will be. It is melancholy to 
see a statesman of such excellent repute for 
good sense falling into a principle, and ap- 
pealing to reason and experience. Indeed, 
it can not be concealed that certain remarks 
in the report of Mr. McCartuy, which we 
shall quote, introducing the new city char- 
ter, reek with the odious slime of civil serv- 
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ice reform. Now civil service reform, as 
the Senator must know, is pronounced, by 
statesmen who hold “heeling” to be the 
true qualification for the public service, to 
be super-sublimated nonsense. 

In his report Mr. McCartTuy says: “The 
city offices are filled with retainers of po- 
litical organizations, who make it their pri- 
mary duty to attend to the interests of their 
political masters.” But Mr. McCartuy 
surely knows that this is the very essence 
of thé spoils system, which we are constant- 
ly told is the only sensible American plan. 
He proceeds to remark that therefore the 
committee heard from the witnesses exam- 
ined by them that every branch of the city 
administration is perfect, that not a mes- 
senger can be dismissed nor a salary re- 
duced, and that nothing can be conceived 
more honest, efficient, and economical than 
the conduct of our municipal affairs. Cer- 
tainly: there was never a leech nor a barna- 
cle who did not say the same thing. A con- 
tinental chorus of heelers, high and low, vo- 
ciferate that anything else is sentimental. 
What says Mr. McCartuy, after forcibly 
depicting the familiar facts ? | 

“These evils, far-reaching in their results, must be 
remedied, if improvement in the administration of the 
public business in the city is to be secured. To secure 
improvement there must be accountability and control 
in every branch of the administration. And as far as 
possible political inflaences must be eliminated. Not 
political availability, but administrative fidelity and 
capacity, must be the determining causes of appoint- 
ment to office. To accomplish this in practice is a 
problem not easy to solve. The subject is a vast one, 
and worthy of all the consideration it can receive. 
Many remedial measures have been suggested, each 
having several good features to commend it, but in 
the opinion of the committee the matter must be dealt 
with as a whole, and not in isolated parts. The roots 
of existing evils must be eradicated, and a system es- 
tablished the main features of which shall be increased 
efficiency, increased responsibility, and increased econ- 
omy.” | 

This is sheer reform. “ Not political avail- 
ability, but administrative fidelity and ca- 
pacity, must be the determining causes of 
appointment to office.” A charter which 
will secure that, is a charter to be sustained, 
because it would secure both efficiency and 
economy. It is as true of the State and of 
the national as it is of the municipal gov- 
ernment. Senator McCARTHY’s remarks are 
as full of common-sense as they are of reform. 
But who would have believed that he would 
turn out to be a mere sentimentalist! 


DELEGATE REPRESENTATION. 


Mr. JOHN A. MARTIN, the member for Kan- 
sas of the Republican National Committee, 
has submitted a plan of delegate representa- 
tion in the National Convention, to which 
we recently referred, but without stating its 
general principle, which is to base repre- 
-gentation upon the Republican vote. This 
is the present plan for the State Conven- 
tions of twenty-three States, and is in itself 
evidently just. The basis for the National 
Convention, however, is population, which 
is that of the Congressional apportionment. 
This makes an equal representation of Re- 
publican voters and a fair expression of 
Republican sentiment impossible. At the 
Chicago Convention of 1880 there were 738 
delegates. The Republican vote in 1876 was 
4,033,950. If every delegate had represent- 
ed an equal number of voters, the basis of 
representation would have been 5466. But 
in fact, upon the basis of population, some 
delegates represented less than 2000, and 
some more than 7000, Republican voters. 

Mr. MARTIN proposes to give each State, 
as now, four votes at large and one for each 
district, and as many additional votes at 
large as the number of times that 12,000 is 
contained in the total Republican vote. This 
would give a body of 816 delegates from all 
the States, of which only 293 would be dis- 


trict delegates. But this t€nds to thwart. 


the purnose of the last National Conven- 
tion, which was to base the Convention, so 
far as practicable, upon the districts. 
The Springfield Republican proposes, as an 
improvement upon Mr. MARTIN’s plan, to al- 
lot to each State as many delegates as it has 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
the former to be selected at large, the latter 
by districts, and another delegate to each 
district represented by a Republican in Con- 
gress, and to the State as many more dele- 
gates at large as it has Republican Sena- 
tors, to be selected in the same way. This 
seems to be a simpler plan, and one that 
would remove the difficulty suggested by Mr. 
. Any method which diminishes the 
power of the district would be objection- 
able, for the present great object in prac- 
tical politics should be to resist the crushing 
force of overorganization. 


THE DISTRICT ATTORNEYSHIP. 


Tue President has been censured for not re- 
appointing General Wooprorp as Attorney of the 
Southern District of New York. His principle, 
it is said, is that no honest or efficient officer 
should be removed, and no one could question 
General Wooprorp’s integrity. But this is not 
quite the whole case. The President also issued 


an order respecting activity in political caucuses 
and conventions, striking at a very great abuse, 
and although the letter of the Attorney-General 
explained away much of its force, it can hardly 
be said that a gentleman in office who has con- 
spicuously disregarded it has any strong claim to 
be renominated at the close of his official term. 
General Wooprorp has not been technically re- 
moved ; he has not been re-appointed. 

We do not propose to discuss the order at length, 
but it seems to-us plain that if the President be- 
lieved such an order to be necessary, he should 
have removed those who violated it; but if he 
thought fit not to do so, he was certainly under 
no obligation to reward the violation. If any of- 
ficer felt that he was enslaved by the order, he 
was at perfect liberty to take his own course, as 
Mr. Cornet, and Mr. Payn and Mr. Wooprorp 
took no less lib- 
erty. r regret ways been that in issuing 
the order, the reasons for it were not fully stated, 
and that it has not been firmly enforced. If it 
be true that participation in the. public service 
ought not to disqualify an American citizen for 
his political duties, it is equally true that it ought 
not to furnish him with the means of corrupting 
other citizens, and of debauching public morals ; 
and this is unquestionably done in fact by many 
of those who control the minor patronage, and, un- 
til that evil is corrected, temporary remedies are 
necessary. The unofficial voter in caucus and con- 
vention has no defense against the illicit use of 
patronage but the intervention of the President. 

We shall not be understood as pointing any 
insinuations at General Wooprorp. We have 
never heard nor supposed that he had misused 
in any way any power that he possessed, and we 
share the general respect for him as a citizen and 
a gentleman. But we do not think that upon 
any sound principle whatever was the President 
under obligation to renominate him. The nomi- 
nation of Mr. Forster, should it be confirmed, will 
secure to the public service not less integrity, abil- 
ity, and courage than it loses by the retirement of 
General Wooprorp. 


CANADIAN CANAL COMPETITION. 


Mr. Durcuer, the Superintendent of Public 
Works in New York, in a vigorous report, strong- 
ly supports the general views of the State Engi- 
neer, Mr. Szymovr, which we stated last week. 
He says that with the completion of the Canadian 
canals the competing power of the Erie Canal 
will be fully tested; and he adds: 

*¢ Every im ent that can be made to add to its 


1 
ments as can be made in the Erie 1, and the best 
ble terminal] facilities at Buffalo and New York 
or ing unloading boats, coupled with a low 
fixed rate of and commission charges at those 
ports, will help New York to maintain her commercial 
suprem extraord increase in the produc- 


‘ country, and the still more extraordinary 
demand for our agricultural products abroad, coupled 
with the inability of the railroads to afford sufficient 


carrying facilities, demonstrate to our people, more 
clearly than ever bef water- 


tions of 


ore, the value of this great 
way. 


NOW AND THEN. 


Just at the close of the last national adminis- 
tration, changes were made in some important of- 
fices in New Yurk for the exclusive benefit of 
what is known as the machine. Some officers 
whose terms had not expired were removed, and 
others were not re-appointed. The hope was 
that President Hayes, in accord with his declared 
views, would not remove the new men so long as 
they were not officially dishonest, and that they 
would work diligently during his administration 
against its principles and its policy. That hope 
has not been disappointed. Many of the officers so 
appointed have flagrantly and ostentatiously vio- 
lated the well-known wishes of the Hares Ad- 
ministration in regard to the political activity of 
such officers, but the Administration, despite ur- 


_ gent remonstrance, has declined to remove them. 


Their terms of office have now expired, and Pres- 
ident Hares has done precisely what President 
Grant, in the case of those whose terms had ex- 
pired, did: he has nominated other persons known 
as supporters of the Administration to succeed 
them. We do not seeby what right those who justi- 
fied the changes of four years ago protest against 
those which are now proposed. If it was proper 
that Marshal Fiske should be turned out—for 
his term had not expired—to make room for Mr. 
Payn, it is evidently not improper that Marshal 
Payrn should give place to Mr. Jacosus. Those 
who believe in this kind of politics can not com- 
plain. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander. Those who advocate the spoils sys- 
tem must not grumble when they are despoiled. 
One of the officers who was displaced four years 
ago was told haughtily that he had got his place 
very easily, and had held it for along time. We 
commend that chalice to the lips of the gentle- 
men who are to be replaced. It is not we who 
prepare it, it is their own friends and the spoils 
system which they defend. eb 

But it is said that President Hayes disclaims the 
spoils system. Very well, then it is only those who 
also disclaim it who have the right to call him to 
account, Those who sincerely sustain it as indis- 
pensable to republican government can logically 
only applaud when the President acts upon their 
principles, and rejoice when he seems to find his 
professed views impracticable. It is only the sin- 
cere civil service who and 
consistently regret an emn, as they do, every 
desertion “4 the President of his known principles. 
He ought long ago, in accordance with those prin- 
ciples, peremptorily to have removed an officer like 


Marshal Payn, and for the same reason to have 
declined to appoint a successor of the same kind. 
Had the new nomination for Marshal been made 
plainly in accordance with the declared principles 
of the Administration, the President’s course, per- 
fectly defensible by the ordinary practice, would 
have had also a moral support which can not be 
expected for a nomination which involves merely 
a personal chan 

But while it is impossible for any honest friend 
of reform to approve some of the recent nomina- 
tions, it is still true that very great has 
been made under this Administration. It would 
be very foolish for any one who is interested in 
that progress to insist that nothing has been done, 
merely because everything has not been accom- 
plished. There have been flagrant inconsisten- 
cies in the course of the Administration, but it 
has nevertheless done very much more for reform 
than any other. 


THE OBELISK. 


THE successful completion of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Gorringe’s task of transporting an obe- 
lisk from Alexandria to New York, and raising it 
upon its site in the Central Park, is a triumph 
of scientific skill which reflects great honor upon 
the American navy, while the simplicity and 
modesty of the officer who carried the enterprise 
steadily to its end are characteristic of the Amer- 
ican gentleman. Of the intrinsic value of such a 
monument to the study of history and art in this 
community there is no doubt, while it will be al- 
ways invested with a certain romantic interest, as 
of a royal exile in a strange land. Congress has 
most properly granted an American register to the 
Egyptian steamer Dessoug, upon which Command- 
er GorRINGE brought the obelisk to this country, 
and whose name will be always honorably asso- 
ciated with the monument. 


THE CESNOLA COLLECTION. 


A serizs of attacks on General D1 Cesnota and 
the Museum of Art, charging fraudulent altera- 
tions of antiquities, appeared in the Art Amateur 
last August, signed by a professional dealer in an- 
tiquities in this city. As some of the daily pa- 
pers gave wide circulation to the slanders, the 
trustees of the Museum ordered an investigation. 
President Barnarp, of Columbia College, Rev. Dr. 
R. D. Hitcuoocx, and Judge P. Daty 
formed, with two of the trustees, Mr. Warp, the 
sculptor, and Dr. W. C. Prime, the investigating 
committee. After an exhaustive inquiry, this 
committee of distinguished scholars report that 
the charges of fraud are wholly without founda- 
tion, and that the engravings which were pub- 
lished with the accusations, to illustrate them, are 
falsifications. It is evident that the whole at- 
tempt to injure General D1 Cesno.a and the Mu- 
seum was a gross deception of the public. It is 
to be hoped that after a few more experiences of 
this kind the public will be glad to recognize in 
institutions like the Museum of Art a trustworthy 
source of instruction and information. 


PERSONAL. 


GENERAL GARFIELD is said to be the first act- 
ive Knight Templar who has ever been elected 
President. MILLARD FILLMORE, on the other 
hand, was wafted into the State Legislature from 
Erie County, New York, as an Autimason dur- 
ing the excitement that resulted from the ab- 
duction and marder of WILLIAM MORGAN. 

—The habit of Tigers, so far as sleep was 
concerned, was of the most singular character. 
see day at 7 p.m. he would undress and go to 
bed for an hour. He would awake promptly at 
eight to dine, at ten take a little doze in his 
chair, go to bed at midnight, and rise at 4.30. 
This was his invariable routine, and any depart- 
ure from it annoyed him. 

—Mr. TREVELYAN intends, it is said, to aban- 
don literature henceforth for politics. He is 
now Secretary to the Admiralty, with a salary 
of $10,000 a year, where he may be too much 
occupied to think of finishing his Life of Charlies 
James Fox, which now breaks off just at the. be- 
—_~ of the great statesman’s career. 

—When the project of bringing the obelisk 
from Alexandria to New York was broached 
Mr. VANDERBILT by one of the Park Commis- 
sioners and two of the directors of the Museum 
of Art, he manifested considerable interest, but 
as he had given the subject no thought, request- 
ed them to call on him next day, when he prom- 
ised to decide whether he would subscribe or 
not. Next day the gentlemen called, but Mr. V. 
was unexpectedly called to Buffalo on business, 
and had left without any explanation to them. 


. They telegraphed that they had kept their a 


pointment, and in a few hours the Park Commis- 
sioner received this dispatch from Buffalo: ‘‘ Ar- 
range to bring the obelisk at once in Central. 
Iw ll pay the entire expense. W.H. VanpEnr- 
BILT. 

—The fand of $250,000 to be presented to 
General GRANT by personal friends has been en- 
tirely made “— Among the largest subscribers 
are JOHN W. MACKEY, the Bonanza King, W. H 
VANDERBILT, JAY GOULD, and E. D. Morgan, 
who each give $25,000. —_ other contribu- 
tors are Davip Dows, Levi P. Morton, PIEKRE- 
PONT MORGAN, JESSE SELIGMAN, GEorGE W. 
Cups, A. J. DREXEL, GEORGE JONEs, and S1p- 
NEY DILLON. 

—The private library of ALExaNDER H. Srs- 
PHENS is said to have cost about $25,000, and 
contains about four thousand volumes. It is 
especially full on political subjects, and contains 
nearly everything of value relating to the re- 
bellion. : 

—Mrs. Grorcs Myer, ninety-two years old, re- 
siding in Juniata County, Pennsylvania, is prob- 


ably the only mother in this or any country who. 


has nine sons all of whom are ministers. 
—Secretary SHeRxMan, in bis recent speech to 
the Boston merchants, said that recently look- 
ing into the beginning of the financial operations 
of the government, he found that the first entry, 
dated tember 1779, was a draft on the 
Bank of New York for $20,000 for the credit of 
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Samvuet MEREDITH, United States Treasurer, 
being part of a loan made by that bank to ALEx- 
ANDER HaMILTon, Secretary of the Treasury, . 
and this was the first money received into the 
Treasury of the United States. The whole ex- 
penditures of the government for the first year 
were about equal to two days’ receipts at the 
Treasury at the present time. 

—Mr. Farr, of Nevada, is the wealthiest man 
in the United States Senate. Among others who 
are known to be opulent are Messrs. HILL, of 
Colorado; Has, of Maine; Jongs, of Nevada; 
MILLER, of California; Manong, of Virginia; 
Brown, of Georgia; Davis, of Illinois; Ferry, 
of Michi ; McPuHeErRson, of New Jersey; Cam- 
ERON, of Pennsylvania; and PLatt, of New York. © 

—The London Academy (high critical author- 
ity), in a recent notice of the ninth annual ad- 
dress of the president to the Philological Socie- 
ty, delivered by Dr. Murray, the editor of the 
society’s English Dictionary, says: *‘ Dr. MuR- 
RAY warmly acknowledges the help he has re- 
ceived in America, and adds: ‘I do not hesitate - 
to say that I find in Americans an ideal love for 
the English language as a glorious heritage, and 
a pride in being intimate with. its grand memo- 
ries, such as one does find sometimes in a clas- 
sical scholar in regard to Greek, but which is rare 
indeed in Englishmen toward their own tongue.” 
He then goes on to acknowledge the eminent 
services of Professor F. A. Makcu, and of the 
American professors generally, and remarks: — 
‘ We have had no such help from any college or’ 
university in Great Britain. Only one or two 
saree wp of English in this country have 

10ught the matter of sufficient importance to 
talk to their students about it; and advise them 
to help us.’ ” | 

—ELEANOR WILLIAMSON, who died a few days 
since at the Chapin Home, in this city, was one 
hundred and four years old. | 

—Mr. WINANS, son of the late Ross Winans, 
of Baltimore, has one of the largest and finest 
mansions in London, and lives in great splendor. 
He also has, with one exception, the largest deer 
— in Scotland. His income is nearly a mill- 

on of dollars, and rapidly increasing. e has a 
morbid aversion to the sea, and can not be tempt- 
ed to cross it again. Personally he cares for 
‘nothing but engineering. 

—Senator ALLISON, of Minnesota, who isspoken 
of in connection with a cabinet position, is fifty- 
two, and a man of peculiarly handsome presence. 
His complexion is as fair as a school-girl’s; his 
cheeks are red; his nose is large; his forehead 
broad, high, and protruding; his eyes are dark 
brown or hazel; his face free from wrinkles; 
and as winning a smile as ever won the favor of 
a sweetheart almost constantly lights ap this 
young face. His figure is of medium height, say 
five feet ten inches, and of excellent proportion. 
His weight is about a hundred and sixty pounds. 
He dresses in extreme good taste, and looks to 
be exactly what he is, every inch the Senator 
and gentleman. His manners are kindly and 
winning, his voice is sympathetic, and his hab- 
its are those of unremitting work. He hasa fine 
house, a large jibrary, and all the surroundings 
are indicative of culture and refinement. 

—For many years past, Vice-Presidents seem 
to have been very inconsiderable factors in Wash- 
ington society. Up to and including the admin- 
istration of Monrog, Vice-Presidents had been 

rominent in the social life of the capital. Mr. 

ALHOUN, who was Vice-President during JoHN 
Quincy ADAMs’s administration, was not much 
oy to hospitality. Quite the reverse was Mr. 

AN BUREN. RICHARD M. JOHNSON and JOHN 
TYLER were quite moderate as entertainers. 
GeorRGE M. DaLias was better. R. 
Kin@ gave dinners to a few people. Joun C. 
BRECKINRIDGE was full of hospitality, but was 
notopulent. After them come HarnrBat Ham- 
LIN, ANDREW JOHNSON, SCHUYLER CoOLFax, HEN- 
RY WILSON, and WILLIAM A. WHEELER, none of 
whom were entertainers in the popular sense of 
that word. The Vice-President-elect, General 
ARTHOR, has the means and the disposition to 
entertain, and a social experience of the most 
varied and agreeable sort. It is presumable that 
his life in Washington will not be synonymous 
with asceticism. 

—Canon FaRRAR has small respect for sacer- 
dotalism. Ina recent sermon he said that “‘ the 
name of priest is not so immaculate or beneficent 
in the world’s history as to make us regret that 
the New Testament knows nothing of any mere 
human — except among the ns and 
Jews. ho ridiculed Isatan?—the insulting 


priests of Judah. Who smote JEREMIAH ?—the 


priest PasHur. Who threatened Amos ?—the 
riest AMaziaH. Who would have torn Paci 
n pieces ?—the priests of Jerusalem. Who kill- 
ed St. James ?—the priest ANNas. Who cruci- 
fied Christ ?—the priests ANNas and CalaPHas 
—lawful priests, observe, and acting in spiritual 
tribunals.’” With merciless historical knowl- 
edge, Canon FaRRAR grapples the demand of the 
ritualists for what they call spiritual courts, and 
shows from the examples of the Sanhedrim of - 
Jerusalem, the Synod of Ephesus, the Inquisi- 
tion of Spain, the Consistory of Geneva, and the 
High Commission Court of London, how prone 
are courts composed of priests to indulge in cru- 
—The Rev. Dr. Wasusurn, of Calvary Church, 
who died on the 2d inst., was one of the ablest 
— and ripest scholars in the Episcopal 
bureh. Calvary Church has had five rectors, 
all of whom were brilliant preachers. The first, 
by whom the parish was organized, was Dr. F. H. 
UMING. Next came the Rev. Samvusgt L. Sours- 
ARD, then a very young man, whose oratorical 
abilities were of the very highest order. He was 
succeeded by Dr. Francis L. Hawks, whose elo- 
quence was known to the country. The career 
of Dr. Hawks was a singular one. He-was edu- 
cated for the bar, but soon abandoned it for the 
Church. While rector of St. Thomas’s Church, 
in this city, in 1835, he was elected Missionary 
Bishop of the South and Southwest, but declined 
the office. In 1843 he went-to Mississippi, and 
in the followin es was elected its bishop, but 
the House of Bishops and Standing Committees 
of the different dioceses declined to confirm the 
election. About 1853 he was chosen Bishop of 
Rhode Island, but declined it, and Bishop CLark 
was elected to the vacancy. The fourth reetor 
of Calvary was Dr. ARTHUR CLEVELAND Coxe, 
who resigned it in 1865 to become Assistant Bish- 
op of Western New York. Dr. WasHBURN was 
the fifth, and has filled the place about fifteen 
. Mr.W. M. Evarts, Mr. E. W. StovexTorn, 
r. 8. B. Rueewes, Mr. F. 8. Winston, and man 
other gentlemen of distinction are members of 


Calvary parish. 


the revenues carefully husbanded and devoted to such 
improvement. The distance from ae to Liver- 
pool, vid Montreal, is 4045 miles; the distance from 
Chicago to Liverpool, vid New York, 4442 miles: dif- 
ference, 897 miles, or re ten per cent., in favor of 
Ee eee Montreal. The Erie Canal is 345 miles im length, while . 
locks, the latter 54. The Erie boata can 240 tons; 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Tae death of Tuomas CaRLyLg, at the age of 
nearly eighty-six, removes from among living men 
one of the greatest thinkers of the age. For years 
he has lived in genial retirement at Chelsea, one 
of the suburbs of London, in a dwelling suited to 
% man of quiet habits and moderate means. 
There, after the work of the day was over, he 
was wont to receive a few intimate friends. The 
light evening meal of bread-and-butter and tea 
dispatched, the host, if the weather was fine, 
would usually invite his guests into the gardén, 
a strip of ground of the width of the house, and 
about a hundred feet deep. A grass-plot formed 
the centre, with a shade tree at each corner. 
From the trees was suspended an awning, and un- 
der this was a plain pine table, surrounded with 
wooden chairs. Upon the table lay a canister of 
Virginia tobacco, with several common clay pipes, 
their 5 stems tipped with sealing-wax. Here 
were held many conversations with eminent men, 
the record of which, had it been preserved, would 
doubtless have been one of the most interesting 
volumes of table-talk the world ever saw. 

It was only in the evening that CaRLYLE was 
wont to unbend. His days, during the active 
period of his life, were devoted to earnest and un- 
tiring labor in his vocation as “a writer of books.” 
In working hours he had no leisure for visitors. 
He used to tell’ indignantly of how a certain 
“ blatherskite American traveller” once came at 
ten o’clock in the morning, with a letter of intro- 
duetion, and staid for hours, “robbing me of a 


whole working-day, which I shall never get back. 


again to all eternity.” | 

Of late years, since death deprived him of the 
true helpmate of whom he wrote, ‘For forty 
years she cheered me in all of noble I did or at- 
tempted,” CartyLe shrank more and more from 
society. He-became melanchely, and more re- 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 


served thanever. To use his own words, the light 
of his life had gone out. The faithful and affec- 
tionate devotion of a niece served to lighten the 
gloom and depression of his declining years ; but 
he was never quite the same after his heavy loss, 
and he ceased not to long for the time when he 
should be laid at rest beside the grave of her 
whom he loved so well. 

CaRLYLE was born on the 4th of December, 
1795, in the little Scotch village of Ecclefechan— 
a small place with a singular renown of its own, 
as containing a greater number of bridges than” 
any other township or parish in the United King- 
dom. The elder CaRLYLE was a farmer—a man 
of much penetration and sagacity. From the 
little parish school, CaRLYLE went to the larger 
school at Annan, and thence, at the age of four- 
teen, to the University of Edinburgh. Here he 
came, as he himself has so pathetically said, 
hungry for all sorts of knowledge—young, fresh, 
eager, with the world before him; and here he 
worked for seven or eight years. He was irreg- 
ular in application, but whem he did work, he 
carried all things before him. 

Car.yLe had been destined by his father and 
by his father’s minister to be himself a minister 
of the Kirk of Scotland; but when he had gained 
the years of man’s estate, he was not sure that 
he believed the doctrines of his father’s Kirk, and 


it was needful that he should settle the doubt. 


In his own words, as reported by Dr. Mitsurn: 
“I entered into my chamber, and closed the door. 
And around about me there came a trooping 
throng of phantasms dire, from the abysmal 
depths of nethermost. perdition. Doubt, Fear, 
Unbelief, Mockery, and Scoffing were there; and 
I wrestled with them in the travail and agony of 
Thus was it, sir, for weeks. Whether I 


spirit. 


that when I came forth again bene 


‘luded to the happiness of his married life. 


of the moon, it was with the direful persuasion 
that I was the miserable owner of a diabolical Ap- , 
paratus called a Stomach.” 
On leaving the university, CaRLYLe 
himself to teaching, in association with 
but he soon discovered the true vocatigit 
life, and became a writer. His first regular con- 
tributions to literature were made in ghe London 
Magazine, which-was then under the’ control of 
Leien Hunt and Cuartes Lams. Fde Sir Davin 


clearness. 
now known as “ Carlylese” is not 
any of his earlier efforts. That stra 
erful style seems to have been fo 
the study and translation of GorTHE’s 
ship of Wilhelm Meister. Before undertal 
translation of this great work, he “ saturgged him 
self with its influence.” He mastered ifs mean- 
ing, and conceived its spirit anew. As a @ransla- 
tion, his work is a marvellous masterpiec@ 

In 1826 married Miss Wexsun, 
descendant of Jonn Knox. We have alre 


ing his own life undisturbed, in the pleasant Tit 
tle country places he had chosen, he seeméd su 
rounded by an almost idyllic joy and quiet. With 
his wife came to him a little estate at Craigen- 
puttock, some fifteen miles from Dumfries, and 
here he lived and labored for a time, now and 
then leaving it for another home at Comely Bank, 
Edinburgh. In the year of his niarriage he made 
his first contribution to the Kdinburgh Review, in 
the shape of-an’essay on Paci Ricurer. 
CaRLYLe’s first Sartor Réesartus,-was writ- 
b 


zine, and two American editions of it were printed 
. before an English publisher was found to issue it 


a volume. 


About this time CartyLe removed to London, 
and established himself at Chelsea, in an old- 
fashioned red brick house of the Queen Anne pe- 
riod. Thence he sent forth, in 1837, the greatest 
book of his lifetime, the History of the French 
Revolution. In 1840 he delivered his :nagnifieent 
series of lectures on “‘ Heroes and Hero Worship,” 
and published his essays on Chartism. In 1843 
appeared Past and Present, and in 1845 Oliver 
Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations. 
Latter-Day Pamphlets appeared in 1850, and their 
tone of-denunciation and scorn raised a tremen- 
dous outcry against the author. 

In the year following was published the most 
beautiful and charming of all his works, the Life 
of John Sterling. In this delightful book CarLyLr 
not only preserves the memory of his friend, but 


gives us glimpses of and Stcart Mut, 


like. 
CaRLYLE’s influence on modern thought has 
been very great, and is not likely to decrease. 
Many of the foremost writers of the age claim 
‘him as their'teacher. His genius was grave, ear- 
nest, melancholy, and his intellectual leadership 
was distinguished by a lofty, scornful, and intoler- 
ant hatred of shams, whether in literature or life. 


en in 1831, After 
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Brewster's Encyclopedia he wrote, biographies 
of Montesquizv, Montaicne, Norrotx, Netson, 
and the elder and younger Pirrr. Everything he | | 
did bore the stamp of vigorous @nmd original , “ 
thought. His style was a model of gtrength and 
The glances of life at the Sterling Club are very 
charming, brief and scattered as they are, and the 
little village of Llanblethian, and the quiet coun- 
try life there, could not have been more tenderly 
_ drawn by the hand of Boccaccio himself. 
The last important work upon which Carte 
was engaged was the Life of Frederick the Great, ©. 
ne the first volume of which appeared in 1858. It pt 
uxcited an almost .unprece@ented interest. In 
and medetail it | 
| 
| 


| 


am aware of. 


* whatever happened to him. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
MOTHER DEAR. 


Wen two persons, as widely asunder in na- 
ture as she ever lets us be, having long held im- 
aginary notion of each other, for the first time 
come together in the bodily form, under stress of 
circumstance, what becomes of all they meant to 
do? Some men have had the happiness to see 
two dogs who have been chained up, for some 
months of moonlight, within barking distance of 
each other, and having higher gifts than we pos- 
sess, have appraised one another without inter- 
view, according as the wind blew to or fro—to 
behold these twain dogs meet upon the highway, 
at length and at last, for the very first time, on a 
day when there is wind enough to blow their tails 
off. Either dog has made his mind up as to how 


he will behave; each knows every corner of his 


adversary’s mouth, and which of his teeth has 
been broken by a bone; he has learned every 
item of his brother barker’s story (from his 
howls to the man in the moon to come and help 
him); and sitting on his haunches, he has fifty 
times rehearsed his proceedings with that noisy 
dog when he shall come across him. Yet now, 
when the blissful opportunity is come, when the 
other dog is looking at him, smaller than his bark 
was, ard easier to thrash than he ever has ima- 
gined him, does he fall upon and rend him ? No, 
not he; tails wag across the gale with growing 
cordiality ; sniffs try to bafile facts; good-will is 
mutual: the weather is too bad for any dog to 
say a word upon any other subject. In half a 
minute they have managed to smell up a funda- 
‘mental friendship; and henceforth if they bark 
of nights, it will not be at, but with, each other. 

Now Lady Touchwood and Captain Larks act- 
ed very differently from this. Their manner was 
as full of common-sense, and of waiting for a 
leading question from each other, as Ceesar’s and 
Lion’s may be ‘at first sight; but they failed of 
the insight, which man, the only animal capable 
of envy, decries as instinct. 

“‘T suppose this is the house of Captain Larks,” 
said the lady, in the little porch, looking at the 
owner, who had got his bridge down, and his door 
wide open. “Dr. Perperaps is with me. I am 
come to see my son, who has met with a very sad 
accident, I fear. Perhaps you are Captain Larks 
himself ?” 

“I believe that I have the honor to bear that 
name,” Mr. Arthur replied, with a very stiff bow, 
“at least.in this part of the country. The boy is 
in no danger, but severely cut and shaken.” 

“T suppose you will not refuse me liberty to 
see him? Perhaps, in such a question, the very 
best judge is his mother.” Lady Touchwood spoke 
sharply, and with what she took for irony. 

“There is not any question in the case, that J 
And there can be no question as 
to your right tosee him. Be careful, if you please, 
there is an awkward step here. Rose, my dar- 
ling, Lady Touchwood will follow you. Hold your 
candle higher, that’s a dear little child. My daugh- 
ter, Lady Touchwood. Allow me to introduce 
her.” 

“ Well! communed the visitor, with her own 
heart only, “ things must be come to a very pret- 
ty pass when a man who has run away from jus- 
tice, and lives by selling pears and apples, intro- 
duces his daughter tome, and orders me to follow 
her! And Mr. Short upbraids me with my quick 
temper! If he could see me now— But never 
mind ; they shall know my opinion of them when 


_ Dicky can be moved.” ; 


In a very few minutes, however, Lady Touch- 
wood began to waver largely in her opinion of 
them, even as the tail of the inimical dog—whose 
“emotional condition” has been analyzed above— 
unconsciously relaxes from the wirv cock of de- 
fiance, first to the crisp bend of inquiry, then to 
the pleasing wave of interest and sympathy, and 
lastly to the woolly wag of amity and brother- 
hood. So pervading is the tendency toward good- 
will in the breast of all genuine mammalia. e 

There could be no doubt that much trouble had 
been taken for the comfort and welfare o. the 
adventurous rat-hunter. The motherly percep- 
tion took this in at a glance, and the deep sleep 
of the wounded one (which he suddenly accom- 
plished) appealed to the tenderest and most sacred 
feelings of maternity. 

“Poor darling !” the mother whispered, having 
kissed his marble forehead ; “‘ how beautifully reg- 
ular his breathing is! He always had that gift, 

Can I ever show my 
gratitude to Heaven, Miss Larks, for the provi- 
dential fact that his features are uninjured? His 
features have been declared by the first sculptor 
of the age to be of the very purest classical ideal. 
Whether he said Doric, or Ionic, or perhaps Goth- 
ic, I will not be certain at this exciting period.” 
“We made sure at first that his nose was cut 
in two,” replied Spotty Perperaps, who had done 
the lion’s share, and would not be put in the back- 


\ ground like that ; “ but it turned out to be a stripe 


red lead, my lady; and when I sponged it off, 
und bis dear nogesall right.” 

, L. Who is this young 

female? Oh, daughterSpotty. Yes, 


I heard that you were here.”’ 

“And a good job for Master Dicky that I came 
up with father,” said the spirited Miss Perperaps, 
in a tone of self-assertion ; “such little things as 
this always come into my compass.” 

The sturdy manner and rather rough appear- 
ance of this damsel—too important as she was to 


al! 


Doone,” 


be affronted just now—brought into sweet contrast 

the gentle demeanor and sympathizing glances of 

the other young lady, who kept herself in the back- 
nd, and then retired into the passage. — 

“ Poor darling! Precious sufferer! I will dis- 
turb him no longer,” Lady Touchwood whisper- 
ed, gently, as she tucked her Dicky’s ears up. 
“Though it would have been such a rapture to 
hear him breathe my name. But Heaven, in its 
wisdom, has sent this balmy slumber. Come for- 
ward, my dear; you are a very nice young lady. 
Miss Larks, I am pleased with you. Your be- 
havior is most becoming. You have never said 
a word since I came in, though you cordially feel 
for me in this sad affliction. Of course you are 
not a nurse, or anything of that kind. Miss Per- 
peraps, who is so clever, and accustomed to it, 
will be quite indefatigable, I am sure, and will 
find me full of gratitude. But you, my dear, may 
also be of very great assistance to us; and I am 
certain, from your lovely eyes, that you are kind 
and gentle.” 

Rose Arthur, being very shy with strangers, and 
reluctant always to be made conspicuous, came 
forward just as far as manners and her sense of 
obedience prescribed. There the light of two 
candles (a gallant dip and a lordly tallow mould) 
combined to play upon her blushing cheeks, white 
forehead, and softly sparklingeyes. And, strange 
to say, another pair of eyes (supposed to be bur- 
ied in deep repose) contrived to unclose them- 
selves, and steal a narrow glance through glim- 
mering lashes, as children “draw straws” from 
the fire. 

“Tf I can be of any use,” said Rose, “in any 
way whatever—I mean, of course, for m 
or out-door work”—she qualified her offer, be- 
cause she met the patient’s eager gaze at her— 
‘* any little things to save Miss Perperaps from— 
from coming away too much, I shall be very glad 
to be of use, I’m sure.” 

“T thought that I heard a heavy sigh”—Lady 
Touchwood turned round as she spoke. “Sure. 
ly our precious sufferer— Dicky dear, are you 
conscious of my presence, and pining for me?” 

A snore of the highest artistic order, superior 
to nature’s sweetest effort, conveyed to the mo- 
ther’s yearning heart a solace at the same time, 
and yet a disappointment. 

‘“‘T will suppress my very natural desire,”” she 


whispered to Rose, while Spotty turned away, and | 


indulged in a broad grin out of the window, 
“my fond wish to hear, if it were but a single 
syllable, from those dear lips. It is wrong and 
selfish of me. How thankful should I be for the 
balmy depth of this repose! That is how he 
always sleeps, Miss Larks, ever since he fell and 
indented his ligaments, the day he was put into 
small-clothes. I never quite understood what the 
process was; the result, however, has been re- 
markable. On no account let him be disturbed 
to-night by so much as the mention of my name. 
He will not awake for ten hours now. I know 
all his ways so thoroughly. Sleep on, darling, 
and the angels be with you!” | 

“You don’t deserve to have such a ma,” said 
Spotty, running up to her patient as soon as his 
mother was out of ear-shot—“ not to give her a 
kiss, or so much as a word!’’ 

“It is all very fine for you to talk,” the youth 
replied, to soothe his conscience by strong state- 
ment of his case; “ you don’t know anything at 
all about it. Do you suppose that I could put up 
with being cried over, and kissed, and cuddled, 
and called all sorts of nursery names, in the sight 
and hearing of—I mean while she—while other 
persons at least who can not be expected to know 
my proper age—”’ 

“Oh, indeed! Isee. To be sure!’ exclaimed 
Miss Perperaps. “ You want to be taken for a 
man before your time. You seem to have con- 
ceived an extraordinary affection for somebody, 
instead of your mother. Lady Touchwood is talk- 
ing with Captain Larks; now it will make her 
more happy if I tell her all about it.” 

“If you do, I will tear every bandage off, and 
my death will lie at your door, Spotty. I have 
got an old watch that I had at school; it is out 
of fashion now, but it goes very well; and I’ll 

ivé%t to you, if you only do your duty to me. 
eopie run you down, I know; but in my opinion 
you are wonderfully clever.” 
‘ “No, Master Dickey, Iam not at all that. But 
see a ss t many stupid things done b le 
who ought to know better. Marrying ska: tea 
instance, and having other children: what do you 
think of that,"Mr. Touchwood ?” 

“‘A man when he marries,” said Dicky, with 
solemnity, and hoping that somebody might be 
listening in the passage, ‘‘ swears upon the Bible 
to have only one wife, to cleave to her, to stick to 
her, to love, honor, and obey her. How can he 
do that, I should like to know, if he goes and gets 
married to ther woman? Besides, we are 
told—and I hawe to attend Divinity lectures, I as- 
sure you—that no man can be blameless, except 
he be the husband of one wife. And that is how 
I intend to oonduct myself.” 

“ How I wish that my pa,” said Miss Perperaps, 
with a sigh, “had attended Divinity lectures ! 
But hush, Master Dicky; Frcan hear my lady go- 
ing, and my dear papa is doing Dixon to her. 
You know what that means in our practice, I sup- 

se 

“No, I never heard of it. They don’t show us 
things at Cambridge. Oh, Spotty, I do like you 
80, because you don’t care!” 

“But Ido care. And that makes me see how 
‘things are. A Dixon is a swing-cask, a sort of 


# water-barrow, a tub upon pins between two 


wheels, for going down the walks with. They 
have got one in your father’s place. They are 
all very well while they stand at the pump, be- 
cause there is a shore to them. But if you want 
to make them go, you have to be very careful. If 
you put too much in them, they kick up one way, 
and if you put too little, they kick up the other, 
and your trouble goes for nothing.” . 
“I can understand that well enough,” answered 


Dicky, whose mind was by no means of electric 
speed; “but what has it got to do with the Doc- 
tor and my mother ?” 

“ Everything,” said Spotty, with a look of some 
contempt: “ if my father were to make too much 
of your injuries, he would terrify your mother, 
and she would fetch a man from Exeter. So the 
tub would go over from having too much in it. 
But if he made too little of your mishap, why, 
then it would be almost worse, for the tub would 
go over the other way, because of being empty.” 

“JT wish you would talk plain English, Spotty. 
All your stuff comes in bottles. What have tubs 
got todo withit? But perhaps you make enough 
to last the twelvemonth, at one brewing. I can 
see what you mean about another man coming ; 
but I don’t see what harm could come of making 
little of it.” 

“Very well, if you can’t see, you are not worth 
telling. I would not have told you what I have, 
only for the way in which they trample upon me. 
My dear pa has gone to see my lady to her car- 
riage, that wouldn’t come up the hill because it 
is so rocky. Ah, I do admire Captain Larks for 
living where people must alight from their char- 
iots to get at him!” 

‘“‘Spotty, you are a radical. I used to be one, 
when I was very young, and could not see the 
mischief of it. Wise people must be made to 
leave it off. But politics always make me sleepy. 
Go and see whether my mother is clean gone, and 
whether your father means to. plague me any 
more. It shall never be said of me that I made 
a fuss about a trifle. I dare say you would like 
to hear me groan. Girls always do, because then 
they can boast about having their teeth out, and 
all that, better than we men do. But I am as 
game as a three-legged rat.” 

“ Just you wait a bit, before you boast,” Miss 
Perperaps answered, as she went to fetch her fa- 
ther; “your troubles are not begun yet, Master 
Dicky ; the wound in your tibia has got some 
bull’s-eye glass in it, and what is worse, to my 
mind, green scum of rotten whiting. If you don’t 
begin to squeak to-morrow, for certain you will 
on Sunday.” 

(TO BE OONTINUFD.] 


THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB 
HOUSE 


On Washington’s Birthday the new Union 


_ League Club House, at the northeast corner of 


Fifth Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street, New York, 
will be opened for a grand reception to members 
and guests. At least such is the plan at present, 
and so swimmingly are matters coming on that 
the intention of the architects seems in no dan- 
ger of being frustrated. The exterior of this 
noble edifice was described some weeks ago in 
this journal, and to-day it is in-place to notice 
some principal features of its interior. 

On entering by the main doors, the visitor is 
impressed at once with the fact that the archi- 
tects have striven to produce the sense of home 
rather than the sense of palace. Open and lib- 
eral in treatment, the interior of the Union League 
Club House is yet modest and subdued. Instead 
of polished columns and pilasters, there are. cozy 
fire-places and unobtrusive chimney-corners full 
of a fine old colonial feeling, and inviting to com- 
fort rather than to astonishment. The details of 
the wood-work, carved freely, and even roughly, 
in Scottish fashion, do not detain the attention, 
their spirit being not pre-Raphaelistic. The whole 
is greater and better than any of its parts, and is 
homogeneous in an atmosphere of honest domes- 
ticity. Two elevators on either side of the hall 
are exclusively for the use of guests and mem- 
bers. The public and private stairways are dis- 
tinct and far apart, so that the outside world, 
when entering or leaving the Theatre or the Art 
Gallery, will no longer disturb the privacy of the 
club. The Reading-Room is on the Fifth Avenue 
front, in order that the younger guests or mem- 
bers may have every facility for seeing the ladies 
pass along the splendid street below them; and 
no sketch of the new club-house would be at all 
adequate which failed to present this pleasing 
and vital trait of the architect’s design. It is 
well known that the older theologians used to 
maintain that ADAM was a savage until metamor- 
phosed by the contemplation of the civilizing 
graces of a woman. Of course, in these days, 
the cooking for such an establishment must needs 
be done where the odors of its processes shall not 
incapacitate the eater for enjoying the fragrance 
of its regults. All the kitchens are on the top 
floor, and one flight below them is the Dining 
Hall, connected therewith by smooth and swift- 
running dumb-waiters. Electric bells, annunci- 
ators, speaking-tubes, and pneumatic tubes have 
been multiplied beyond the verge of bare con- 
venience. The luxury of living, said an old sage, 
is to be well waited upon. The prime matter of 
ventilation, which our fathers thought compara- 
tively so little about, has been an object of earnest 
and most intelligent study. Under the whole 
building is a reservoir of cold air heated by steam 
coils in various cavities, and forced upward by 
energetic fans, the heat thus obtained being re- 
enforced by direct radiators wherever these are 
needed. All the servants (chiefly colored) have 
sleeping-rooms in the basement. More than thir- 
ty chambers for the use of the club’s members are 
scattered on the various upper floors, and there is 
no lack of alluring little “ conversation-rooms.”’ 

To Mr. Louis C. Tirrany was assigned the work 
of decorating the main hall on the several floors 
of the building. The problem which this able 
and accomplished artist seems to have set before 
himself for solution was, first, how best to econo- 
mize the light in that place, there being no super- 
fluity of it, and secondly, how best to obtain the 
choicest effects at night, that being the time when 
the members of the club most at their 
head-quarters. These ends were to be secured 
without violating that comfortable simplicity 


which presides over the general plans for the in- 
terior of the edifice, without trespassing upon an 
insolence of showiness and gaudiness, ‘It is much 
to say that Mr. Tirrany has been entirely success. 
ful. The large window at the head of the first 
landing of the main staircase is as original and 
striking a piece of work as the window manufac. 
tured by the same artist some time for a 
church in Newark, New Jersey; but its most 
‘original and striking feature is the novel and very 
felicitous use of “ lustre” glass, which powerfully 
reflects the light thrown against it from the chan- 
deliers, while by day it emits a mild effulgence 
from the well behind it. The beautiful nish 
tones, seen by night, invite the attention of the 
spectator as soon as he enters the front doors, 
and make the entire window, which is of mosaic. 
work in a frame of glass mosaics that cover the 
walls around it,an object of alluring splendor. 
Every piece of glass is a piece of American glass, 
manufactured by Mr. Trrrany himself, and alto- 
gether different from ordinary imported cathed 
glass, as may be seen by contrasting it with the 
material used for the window in the ceiling above 
it. This artist’s discoveries and triumphs in the 
very interesting domain of colored glass are of a 
kind, to entitle him to a distinct and honorable 
recognition, independently of his other feats in 
the department of house decoration. His inspira- 
tion has been nourished by a protracted study of 
the subject in the European cathedrals of the 
twelfth century, and his results are obtained, as 
at that time was usual and perhaps invariable, 
without recourse to the painter’s brush. Not a 
single one of the beautiful tones in this magnifi- 
cent window was assisted by painting. The work 
is pure mosaic throughout. 

The wall frescoes in the hall find their culmina- 
tion in the first or principal story of the building. 
In the lower story the artist has striven for a cool 
effect by the use of silver and blue, but on as- 
cending, you notice a delicate purple tone, which 
at night is exceedingly fine and brilliant, although © 
ordinarily at that time purple is most infelicitous. 
Here again the result has been secured by using 
means which reflect rather than absorb the light. 
But surely, at first sight, one would call it a bold 
experiment to cover the walls with a ground of 
glaring red, as Mr. Tirrany has done—a red such 
as carriage-painters use; a noisy, rude, obtrusive, 
impudent red; a red than which no other red is 
more glaring or shameless. Yet see how skill- 
fully the artist has contrived to get a sweet and. 
gentle iridescence from so coarse and obstinate a 
material by the simple method of overlaying it 
with a stencil-work of blue! The displeasing red 
disappears as if by an enchanter’s wand, and in 
its place, changing and palpitating with every 
change in the position of the spectator, is seen a 
temperate and most tender purple. This fine ef- 
fect it is a constant pleasure to witness, and one 
remembers it while ascending to the upper sto- 
ries, where the walls are principally in pure tones, 
with comparatively little stencil-work of any sort. 

Mr. LararcGe’s genius has concerned itself 
with the decoration of the large Dining Hall, the 
principal features of which are a stained glass 
window, made in his own factory on Fourth Street, 
and a bass-relief eight feet high and five feet 
wide—a figure of Victory, bronzed and tinted to. 
harmonize with the mosaic-work behind it. The 
window is a large rose one, and the scheme of 
decoration appears also in the upper sashes of 
two other windows. On the walls and ceilings 
the effect is, in general, of gold, in the midst of 
which many small figures appear, although these 
are not vital to the scheme itself, which is pri- 
marily and controllingly ornamental. The deft 
brush of Mr. Wit H. Low has seconded Mr. La- 
FARGE’S intentions in the exposition of these fig- 
ures, nor is it the first time that this talented art- 
ist has entered the lists on such an occasion. 
The young Americans recently returned from - 
studies in Europe under most famous masters 
have in several notable instances already distin- 
guished themselves by a most intelligent aptitude 
for handling the decorative resources of color. 
Their sense of form and their skill in drawing 
are yet to be more fully developed, but the poten- 
cies of color seem often to have sought them out 
and found them when their elder contemporaries 
have succeeded only in groping for these mys- 
teries ; and in the not distant day when the man- 
sions of American cities shall be intrusted to the 
decorative skill of the most capable American 
painters, the younger members of the fraterni- 
ty will doubtless find their perfect and conspicu- 
ous opportunities. Nothing mundane is so cer- 
tain as that the efforts of these promising art- 
ists are not to be confined to the studio and the 
easel. A new era is dawning, and whether or 
not American picture-buyers ever come to value 
American pictures enough to buy them in place 
of the many absurdities and foolishnesses that so 
often enter their galleries through the custom- 
house, there is a sure and comfortable prospect 
of employment and emolument for native paint- 
ers who shall master the principles of decorative 
art. Perhaps when the walls of our houses are 
frescoed by Americans, they will be hung with 
American pictures; but it is a significant fact 
that to-day artists like Tirrany and Lararas find 
it to their profit to paint walls rather than to paint 
canvases, to diffuse their light through stained 
glass windows rather than to reflect it from a 
background of Whatman paper. 

The two chief apartments on the Fifth Avenue 
front of the new Union League Club building are 
the Library and the Reading-Room, and the deco- 
ration of these has been intrusted to Messrs. Cor- 
TIER & Co., who, like their associates, have work- 
ed in entire harmony with the architects. The 
prevailing effect of the Library is of blue and 
gold ; the central domes are all gold, the walls and 
pillars are a deep maroon, to chime with the dark . 
mahogany wood-work, Inthe Reading-Room, also, 
the effect is of blue and gold, the ceilings being a 
dark, antique blue, and the walls covered with a 
deep crimson and gold leather-paper. All the 
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_ windows and doors of these rooms have hangings 
furnished by the same firm. In the Library the 
hangings are of olive silk plush; in the Reading- 
Room, of blue and gold tapestry, banded wi 

' plush. In the Reception-Room, at the left of the 
entrance hall, are curtains of tinsel cloth of gold, 
lined to the hall with dark tapestries, No sham 
ornament, no trumpery, no tedious and inquisi- 
tive pedantry, is seen in the color schemes of 
these noble apartments, the Library and the Read- 
ing-Room. The purpose has been to promote rest 
and quiet, not to excite the analytic faculties of 
the mind; but in carrying out this purpose the 
Messrs. Corrier have reached their results not by 
barrenness, but by richness. The simplicity is 
complex, and being successful, it assuages instead 
of distracting. 

The Theatre, the Reception-Room, and some of 
the private dining-rooms have been decorated by 
Mr. Frank Smrra, who worthily shares the 
triumphs of his fellow-artists. The walls of the 
theatre are divided off by pilasters, above which 
is the usual cornice, and over the cornice a frieze 
of an elaborate scroll ornament treated in art 
colors. The ceiling is tinted, and kept quiet—in- 
deed, the whole room is quiet, the quietest room 
in the building. 

The architects of the Union League Club House 
are Messrs. Peapopy and Srearns, of Boston. 
The general contractors and builders are the 
Messrs. Norcross Brotgers, of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. The gas-fixtures, designed by the ar- 
chitects in antique brass, are furnished by Messrs. 
MircHet, & Vance, of New York; the movable 
furniture comes from Mr. A. H. Davenport, of 
Boston; the mantels and other fixed furniture 
are the work of Messrs. Morton and CHEsLEy, of 
New York and Boston. The Messrs. Corrtier, of 
New York, contribute the most of the hangings ; 
the Messrs. Stoan, of New York, the carpets ; and 
the Messrs. Marcotre some of the wall-papers. 
The heating and ventilating are in charge of 
Messrs. Freperick Tupor & Co., and the plumb- 
ing is done by Mr. 


THE PERSECUTED JEWS. 


In Morocco, we are told by a recent traveller, 

E. di Amicis, the Jews are so valued for theif 
commercial and business qualities that they are 
bound to the soil by a singular tie. No Jewish 
woman is permitted to leave Morocco, and it fol- 
lows that no Jewish family can emigrate. The 
cunning Turks keep the valuable race in safe 
bondage, but at the same time they expose them 
to the most cruel persecutions, and treat them 
with a severity that is a “disgrace,” we are as- 
sured, “‘to the nineteenth century.” Unhappily 
the nineteenth century has need to blush for the 
fanaticism and bigotry of its civilized even more 
than its barbarous races. In Russia and Rou- 
mania, in papal Italy, in England, and even at 
times in America, the Jew has had bitter cause to 
complain of man’s inhumanity to man, and re- 
cently in cultivated Germany a fierce crusade has 
been preached against the Jewish race, as if the 
darkest barbarism of the Middle Ages was about 
to return, and the Rhine run red with the blood 
of the most useful inhabitants on its shores. 
Unlike the astute Moors, the Christian powers 
seem blind to the real value of the people they 
oppress ; in Morocco the Jew is forbidden to emi- 
grate because it is felt that to him is due much 
of its commercial progress; but Russia, Rou- 
mania, and the fanatical bigotry of other states 
will be satisfied with nothing but the expulsion 
or extirpation of the whole Hebrew race; they 
deprive them of their civil rights, and would ap- 

parently drive them to a general emigration. 

One of the saddest cries of suffering humanity 
ever heard comes from the Jews of Russia. Here 
they have never been treated with even tolerable 
lenity, and have been held for ages in a worse 
than Egyptian bondage. From a large part of 
Northern Russia they are usually excluded, and 
their intelligence and financial activity have nev- 
er been employed to remedy the disorders of the 
national finance. In the southern provinces they 
are allowed to exist, the most abject and lowest 
of the people, yet often the most cultivated and 
deserving. At last they have been subjected to 
such extreme oppression that they are ready to 
emigrate in a body from the hostileland. “ Breth- 
ren,’ wrote the Jews of Russia recently to the 
Jews in America, “in this hour of all but hope- 
less misery, groaning under the yoke of cruel and 
heartless despotism, driven from our homes and 
firesides, persecuted by every conceivable iniqui- 
tous cruelty, our property and our sources of live- 
‘lihood ruthlessly torn from our toiling hands, we 
turn to you, we implore, we beseech you to come 
to our rescue.” e sad appeal is one of the 
most startling facts of the age. ‘Give us the 
means,” they cry, ‘‘to emigrate to your shores ;” 
they y touch with their feet the sacred 
soil of Washington”; they are anxious only to 
escape from a persecution too terrible to be borne. 
The appeal will touch every honest American 
heart. It is time that the persecutor was banish- 
ed from the earth. But this Russian tion 
seems the most imprudent of all, and the Czar 
would drive from his domain the class of men 
most likely to revive its falling credit and stim- 
ulate its industry. The charge brought against 
' the Jews is that several of them are Nihilists, and 
it seems quite probable that intense oppression 
may have driven some of the more active intel- 
lects to revolt and retaliation; but it is certain 
that in general the Czar has no more peaceful 
and obedient subjects than the Hebrew race, 
against whom he Jets loose all the rage of bigotry, 
and that Russia bas no more valuable possession 
than the talents and industry of the harmless peo- 
ple it would drive from it with fanatical violence. 
Roumania is almost as intolerant. It befuses 
to follow the suggestions of the Berlin Conference, 
miles section of the treaty 
enforcing univ equality among the sects. It 


refuses the full rights of citizenship to the great 
mass of the Jews, but allows a few to enjoy them. 
‘“‘The unemancipated thousands of Jews,’’ says 
Mr. Levy, secretary. of the Anglo-Jewish Asso- 
ciation in London, “ who inhabit that principality 
[Roumania] are now placed in a far worse posi- 
tion than formerly. e disenfranchised portion 
of the population actually enjoys fewer rights 
than are possessed by real aliens.” Here in Rou- 
mania the chief charge brought against the Jews 
is that they are too successful in trade, that they 
engross the best business of the cities, and lend: 
money on the lands of the farmer and noble. A 
barbarous envy excites the native population 
against their prosperous rivals, and the Jew is 
persecuted because he brings wealth and capital 
to the uncultivated country. 

Strangely enough, even Germany has shown 
recently a similar jealousy of Jewish talent and 
enterprise, and the crusade against the Jews in 
Berlin is one of the chief follies of the day. It 
is proposed to deprive them of their civil rights. 
They are to be reduced to a kind of serfdom in 
the land they have planted and enriched. The 
zealots of this new bigotry insult the Jews with 
opprobrious language as they pass along the 
streets, and recently a Jew very naturally knock- 
ed down a teacher of one of the public schools 
who had applied to him some coarse name. In 
another case, the member of a publishing house 
insulted a Jew, and was punished. The party 
opposed to the Jews seems small, and the public 
feeling of Berlin is in their favor. The wisest 
and the most learned men of the time admit the 
valuable services of the Hebrew race to the mod- 
ern and ancient world. Mommsen and Virchow 
unite in defending them. But still the strange 
contest goes on. The zealots revile the Jews in 
the language of the Middle Ages. Had they the 
power, they would apparently revive the barba- 
rous spirit of the past, and inflict upon an un- 
offending and useful race the penalties due only 
to crime. It is plain that Germany is still wait- 
ing for some new reform, and that the sanctity 
of human rights is yet a lesson to be learned by 
a part of its people. 

The Emperor of Morocco is wiser than the 
Russians, the Germans, and even some Ameri- 
cans. He, at least, is not eager to kill the source 
of his scant prosperity. And it is curious to trace 
in history the wealth-giving power of the Semitic 
race. The relatives of the Jews founded the pros- 
perity of Babylon, and made Tyre and Carthage 
the seats of an enormous trade. The Jerusalem 
of Solomon was a commercial city, filled with the 
silver and gold of Tartessus. The Jews spread 
over the classic world, filling the ports of Syria, 
and making apparently a large part of the com- 
mercial population of Alexandria. They taught 
monotheism at Rome, and in the midst of a thou- 
sand idols pointed the mirids of men to a single 
creative source. They were hated and despised, 
but they made converts in all classes of society. 
They suffered fierce persecutions, and. sometimes 
retaliated witb Oriental barbarity. But in gener- 
al, when treated with tolerable lenity, there were 
no more peaceable subjects of the Roman Em- 
pire, or of the Gothic kings and conquerors, than 
the Jews, and wherever they came, they brought 
with them new elements of progress. The Jews 
retained their intelligence and their activity when 
the Greeks had sunk into abject ignorance, and 
the Roman name was lost in a reign of Gothic 
savages. They gave wealth and knowledge to 
the Saracenic cities, and from Bagdad to Cordova 
the Jewish merchants and professors imparted 
their intelligence to the unpolished children of the 
desert. In Spain, they amassed immense fortunes, 
and adorned or founded the universities of the 
finest cities of the age. 

Next, the Jews made their way to Germany, 
France, and England, and for two centuries—from 
1100 to 1800—were the teachers of Europe in 
letters, and its example in the higher arts of life. 
The people of Europe were as gross and unclean- 
ly as savages; the Jews taught them neatness 
and self-respect. Their example was of great 


use. It would repay some careful inquirer to. 


trace the influence of the Jewish race in soften- 
ing the manners of the Saxon and the Celt. But 
their material influence it is easier to trace. They 
owned, or held under mortgage, in 1200, a large 
part of Paris, and were the authors of its pros- 
perity ; they brought wealth and trade to the cities 
of the South. In England, they built some of the 
finest streets and’ houses in London, York, and 
Oxford, and lent their money to the indolent no- 
bles and the owners of the soil. In Germany, 
they flourished in spite of the contempt and per- 
secution of their cruel masters, and the Ghetto 
where they were confined was often plundered 
and laid desolate by the fanaticism of the dull 
barbarians. It seems quite probable that the 
Jews founded the commerce of Europe, and be- 
gan the slow process of its civilization. But their 
prosperity excited jealousy—the same unmanly 
spirit that seems revived in Germany; their su- 
perior knowledge was looked upon as a kind of 
sorcery. They were robbed of their wealth and 
their books in France by St. Louis, and driven from 
the kingdom. After fearful persecutions, they 
were at last expelled from England. They cower- 
ed in their Ghettos in the German cities, and un- 
til 1650 no Jew could live in England, and until 
the French Revolution ‘he was still an alien in 
France. Holland threw open its cities to the He- 
brew race, and soon became the chief seat of Eu- 
ropean trade. 

Our ancestors were the first to give perfect 
civil and social equality to the Jew, and the land 
of Washington may well seem to the Russian He- 
brew a place of divine rest. Europe followed 
our example slowly, and Republican France and 
liberal England have almost equalled our perfect 
toleration. The financial intelligence of the Jew 
has more than repaid the tardy gift of modern 
freedom. His capital and energy have enabled 
the European states to wage their wars and build 
their railroads and tunnels ; Jewish bankers pro- 


vide for the administration of most European 
governments; they control the markets of Lon- 
don and Paris. New York has become the favor- 
ite home of Hebrew merchants and financiers, 
and much of its unrivalled prosperity is due to 
the same unchanging intellect that founded the 
wharves of Tyre and raised the magnificence of 
Carthage. Its Semitic inhabitants are among its 
best citizens. They bring with them wealth, or 
they create it. Here we admit no political differ- 
ence for sect or creed; here we teach a common 
equality. All sects and creeds are blended into 
one mass before the law. Here each man deserves 
what he wins by industry and thrift; and here, if 
the Jew grows wealthy and strong, no one stoops 
to petty envy, or would revive the barbarous im- 
pulses of sectarian jealousy. 

Our government is founded upon the principles 
of humanity, and the generous impulses of three- 
fourths of our people protest against cruelty in 
every form. Our sympathies are with the perse- 
cuted and the oppressed. Let us show in some 
most decided way that we condemn the European 
persecution of the Jews; let us proclaim once 
more the madness and folly of the persecutor. 
There are times when the voice of nations should 
be heard in the common cause of human rightg, 
and when a few plain words are all-powerful. - 

EvGENE LAWRENCE. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A poor memory is a very inconvenient thing. Soa 
man found it who lately called on a friend, and in the 
course of the conversation asked him how his good 
father was. 

‘“*He is dead; did you not know it ?” answered the 
friend. 

‘Indeed! Iam distressed to hear it,” said the visitor. 
‘‘T had no idea of it;” and he proceeded to express his 
sympathy. 

A year after, he called again, and forgetfully asked, 
** And how is your good father ?” 

The clever reply was, ‘‘ Still dead.” * 


A man entered, not long ago, a shop where are sold 
the ornamental mottoes, more or less commonplace 
and conventional, which are framed and hung in 
houses, such as “* Welcome,” “ Bless our Home,” etc. 
He inspected the stock, but appeared diseatisfied. 

‘‘We have a large assortment,” said the officious 
proprietor, “‘and can certainly suit you with anything 


the market.” 


‘¢Wa’al,” said the man, “‘ I’m a-lookin’ for somethin’ 
to hang up in a dinin’-room—somethin’ neat and ap- 
propriate. I don’t strike jest what I want.” 

‘‘ But if you will give me an idea of the sentiment, I 
am sure that we can supply your needs. Our aim is 
to suit our patrons.” 

‘‘Wa’al,” said the man, “I can’t jest put it in the 
right, way, but I'll tell ye, now. The idee of what I 
want to put up is, ‘ Darn our boardin’-house !’” 


A well-known and very witty Massachusetts lady 
called, on a certain occasion, on a family consisting 
of father, mother, and daughter. The father had very 
black hair, and all three were extremely reserved and 
frigid in manner, so much eo that the call proved rath- 
er unsatisfactory to the lady. On returning, she de- 
scribed it in an epigram worthy of preservation. 

‘‘T have just made,” she said, “‘an Alpine visit. I 
have seen the Mére de Glace, the Téte Noire, and the 
Jungfrau.” 


“Can not you stay longer?” asked a host of his | 


clever visitor, a few days ago. ‘‘I had hoped that you 
had come to spend the evening.” 

**T thank you, but I must go to the clnb,” was the 
reply. ‘‘I have an engagement there to-night.” 

‘‘ What an interest you take in that club!” said the 
host, petulantly. ‘‘It certainly owes very much to 
you. You have dry-nursed it for years.” 

**Oh no,” said the visitor ; “‘I have brought it up on 
the bottle.” 


When Meyerbeer wished to produce the great Pro- 
phéte, he found himeelf in need of a tenor of rare pow- 
ers, and a well-known expert was sent to Italy to find 
him. After a long search a suitable man was discov- 
ered, and engaged. On the way to the frontier the 
singer quietly remarked that he was under a seven 
years’ engagement to an Italian impresario, and was 
abeconding. The envoy, much disgusted, proposed 
sending him back ; but he entreated him to forego this 
purpose, promising to submit to an arbitration when 
he,arrived at Paris, and to pay all adjudicated damages. 
The envoy told him that he had a passport for himself 
and valet, and that the only way of passing the frontier 
was for him to assume the latter character. Reluc- 
tantly consenting, the tenor found himself compelled 
to wait at the table at the last stopping-place. He 
performed his functions so badly that some army offi- 
cers remarked upon his clumsiness, whereupon he 
spilled a plate of soup over the handsome uniform of 
one of them. Immediately after this outbreak, he 
thonght that he had attracted the attention of some 
ladies at the table, and fancied them saying, ‘‘ What a 
pity that such a good-looking fellow should be reduced 
to this!” Thereupon his vanity, overcame what little 
prudence he . He pitched away the napkin 
which he carried in his hand, struck a theatrical atti- 
tude, and sang delightfully Rubini’s favorite cavatina 
from Niobe. He was at once recognized, and arrested 
without delay; and the envoy returned empty-handed 
and disconsolate to Paris. 


The poet Heine, in speaking of the great Leverrier, 
said: ‘‘ What a fues they are making about this astron- 
omer, to be sure! I should like to know what good he 
has done to the world. For myself, I do not care a 
cent for new planeta’ I should think much more of 
him if he had discovered a new species of tomato!” 


In a theatre in this country some time ago a disap- 
pointed man in the audience threw a goose’s head at 
an actor. The latter came to the foot-lights with great 
coolness, and said, “ Gentlemen, I perceive that one 
of you has lost his head ; but he need have no fear; I 
am willing to retarn it to him at the conclusion of the 
performance !” 


This recalls some of the remarkable scenes at the per- 
formances of the late Count Joannes in this city. He 
once played Hamlet to a very witty, good-natured, and 
noisy audience, who only allowed an occasional word 
to be heard. One of the minor characters had a very 
long nose. As soon as he made his appearance the 


| gallery called out: “* Speak up, Nosey!” ‘Come out 


from behind that nose!” ‘* No use trying to hide be- 
hind it!” ‘‘Weknow you'rethere!” - 

When Hamlet drew the miniature from his breast, 
and it had the appearance of a jewel, the Count’s im- 
pecuniosity was at once sugyested to the audience, 
and they shouted, ** You could raise a dollar and a half 
on that, George!” . 

It is related that the noble Count at last advanced to 
the front, and, in a moment’s lull, cried, laconically, 
Jackasses |” 


An overworked young man consulted a physician 
who had adopted his profession rather late in life. 

‘* H’m! young fellow,” said the latter, “a good con- 
stitution is very needful for a business man. You look 
a little off color. How old are you ?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“Twenty-five! Why, bless your heart! look at me! 
Before I was your age I had gone through bank- 
ruptcy!” 


An opera by Marmontel, called La Guirlande, was 


- very poorly received by the Parisian public. One day, 


while they were playing it, he happened to engage a 
cab for a “‘ course,” and the coachman drove through 
a narrow etreet near the opera-house. Fearing that 
he would be caught in a crowd, Marmontel cried out 
to him to take another ronte. 

** Oh, never fear, sir,” said the coachman, “ there will 
be no crowd, and no rush. They are playing La Gui:- 
lande.” 


There are many men who speak of their losses, and 
when called upon to detail them, can only say that 
they did not make this or that investment whe’ .by 
they wonld have gained large sums. An analogous 
mode of reasoning would seem in order as regards 


profits. At least so thought the brilliant but penni- .. 


less young “society man” who lately asked a Wall 
Street magnate to give him his daughter's hand. 

**But, my dear fellow, you haven't a cent in the 
world !” cried the rich man. 

‘**What does that matter?” anewered the leader of 
Germans, ‘“ You say that her dot is five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 1 will take her with half that eum cash 
down. We shall come out two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand apiecé ahead—don’t you see ?” ; 


The moral of one of the excellent fables of Mr. 
G. Washington sop was, apropos of life-ineurance 
agents, that there was “‘ such a thing as being instant 
out of season.” This was not the motto of an aspiring 
young man who applied, not many years since, for the- 
agency of a large company in a certain city. Not re- 
ceiving a definite appointment, he wrote: 


“T wish that you would hurry up with those papers, 


for what with old epidemics and new rum, the fleld is ° 


daily growing smaller. What do you say to my pat- 
ting on all the grave-stones in the new cemetery, ‘ Did 
not insure in the —— Mutual. J—— W-——, Agent ?’” 


General Badean, the long-time friend of General 
Grant, is a choice raconteur, and one of his stories is 
of the curious working of a law of Congress provid- 
ing that officers of the United States Volunteers who 
had been mustered out of the service might thereafter 
wear their uniform “on occasions of state and cere- 
mony.” This was at once put tothe test by an ex-brig- 
adier-general, who had enlisted in the regular army 
as a high private, and who on the first parade-day ap- 
peared in the ranks in his old toggery, epanlets and 


all, but. with the musket on his shoulder. He logical- . 


ly remarked that ‘‘if that wasn’t an occasion of state. 
and ceremony, he'd like to know what in thunder 
it was!” ; 


ICE-YACHTING. 


Tae heavy snow-storms of the last few weeks 
have rendered the ice unfit for this fascinating 
sport, but ice-yachters look forward to a more fa- 
vorable season when the February rains have done 
their work. The club of New Hamburg, on the 
Hudson, which was organized in 1869, is making 
vigorous preparations for a grand regatta, and, 
when the time comes, will show as fine a fleet of 
these novel craft as can be found anywhere in 
the world. 


At our Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, ~ 


this club exhibited a full-rigged and most beau- 


tifully finished ice-yacht, which, besides attracting” 


universal attention, received a first prize, and help- 
ed to extend the knowledge of the sport to thon- 
sands who had never before heard of it. Work- 
ing drawings of this Centennial ice-yacht were 
asked for, and presented to the Norwegian Com- 
missioner, who wished to introduce similar craft 
upon the frozen fiords of his own country and 
Sweden, and drawings and photographic pictures 
were also carried to London, Edinburgh, and Vi- 


enna. This club holds the Ice-yacht Challenge - 
Pennant of America, which was manufactured by - 


Messrs. Tirrany & Co. a few years ago, and which 
is a challenge open to any organized ice-yacht club 
it this country or Europe. | 

There are four annual regattas, and two prizes 
are awarded in every race. The- yachts are di- 
vided into two classes, according to area of can- 
vas, carrying 400 square feet and over form- 
ing the first class, and those under that figure consti- 
tuting the second class. The club course is twelve 
miles, and ail regular regattas must be sailed in 
one hour or less. 

On our first page will he found a series of 
sketches illustrating the incidents of a trip in one 
of these craft. Ice-yachts always sail close haul- 
ed, and often the boat attains such speed, when 
running before the wind, that the sails will shake 
and flap. In consequence of this speed, the flag 
always flies aft, no matter what may be the direc- 
tion of the wind. 

It sometimes happens that the ice-yacht “rears,” 
as it is called, the windward runner being lifted 
as high as ten feet in the air, and the yacht sail- 
ing for half a mile or more on the other. This 


is very exciting; and although the windward run- _ 


ner is generally weighted by one of the crew, a 
sudden squall will not unfrequently cause the 
yacht to capsize. It sometimes happens, in slow 
sailing, that one runner may catch in an air-hole, 
and throw the vacht completely over on its side. 
This rarely occurs in swift sailing, the yacht, like 
4 ~— skater, passing safely over thin places in 
© ice, 
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ASPHODEL. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Barsata; on, Misery,” “A 
Srranez Wortp,” “Lavy Aupier’s Sroret,” 
“Dzap Mxn’s Suors,” *‘ VixEn,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“BUT I WOT BEST, WHER WRINGETH ME MY SHO.” 


Twenty-Four hours after that quiet row up the 
moon-lit river, the South Hill party were on the 
Calais steamer, tossing and tumbling about in the 
Channel, much to the discomfiture of Mrs. Mow- 


_ger, who was a bad sailor, and took care to make 


everybody in the ladies’ cabin perfectly familiar 
with that fact. There was nothing of the Spar- 
tan boy about Mowser, nothing in any wise hero- 
ic in her conduct under the trial of seasickness. 
Yet there was a kind of martyr-like fidelity in 
her, for even amidst her sufferings she never let 
her mistress’s travelling bag and jewel box out of 
her eye—nay, would hardly trust those valuables 
out of her own grasp, clutching at them convul- 
sively in the throes of her malady, and suspect- 
ing evil intentions in guileless fellow-sufferers. 

It was a lovely night, and Madoline and Daph- 
ne both staid on deck, to the indignation of Mow- 
ser, who was sure Miss Lawford would catch cold, 
and declared it was all Miss Daphne’s doing. 

“T thought you’d have come down to the cab- 
in and had a comfortable lay down,” said Mow- 
ser, complainingly, when they had all scrambled 
or staggered up the oozy steps, and had been in- 


’ terrogated as to their names by an alert official, 


in a manner somewhat alarming to the sleepy and 
feeble-minded voyager. 

Then came a weary hour or so in the warm, 
light refreshment-room, a cup of coffee, or a bouil- 
lon, a few stifled yawns, an occasional excursion 
to the platform, and finally the welcome depart- 
ure, by flat fields and unknown marsh-lands, with 
the inevitable row of poplars against the horizon. 
Daphne seemed to know the depressing landscape 
by heart. Her father, muffled in his corner, slept 
peacefully, Madoline slumbered, or seemed to 
slumber. Gerald and Edgar had secured a coupé 
to smoke in, and by a judicious arrangement with 
the guard, Sir Vernon and his daughters had the 
compartment all to themselves ; but not one wink 
of sleep visited Daphne’s eyelids. Wearily she 
watched the monotonous landscape, enlivened a 


. little now and then by a glimpse of village life 


in the clear cold light of early morning, cattle 
moving about in misty meadows, casements open- 
ing to the balmy air. What a long journey it 
seemed to that one wakeful passenger! but the 
longest—were it even a long, unprofitable, un- 
eventful life journey—must end at last; and by- 
and-by there came the cry of Paris, and the man- 


date that all passengers were to pass into the . 


great bare luggage repository to answer for the 
contents of bags and baggage—a weary interval, 
during which the South Hill party loitered in bleak 
waiting-rooms, while Jinman and Mrs. Mowser de- 


_ livered up keys, and satisfied the requirements of 


the state. 

A long day in Paris, during which Sir Vernon 
reposed from his fatigues at the Bristol Hotel, 
while the young people went about sight-seeing ; 
a dinner at Bignon’s, where Daphne protested she 
could perceive no difference between the much- 
vaunted consommé of that establishment and Mrs. 
Spicer’s clear soup; an evening at the Francais, 
where they saw Got in Mercadet ; and then off 
again in the early summer morning by the eight- 
o’clock train for Dijon and Geneva, a twelve hours’ 
journey. 

It was a peerless morning. Paris, with its busy 
markets and teeming life, seemed brimming over 
with brightness and gayety ; boulevard-building in 
full progress; wagons coming in from the coun- 
try; artisans hurrying, grisettes tripping to their 
work. Daphne’s spirits rose with the thought of 
fresh woods and pastures new. 

“I have been longing all my life to see Switzer- 
land,” she said, when all the difficulties of de- 
parture were overcome, and the train was speed- 
ing gayly past suburban gardens, and groves, and 
bridges, “‘and now I can hardly believe I am go- 
ing there. It is a journey to dream about and 
look forward to, not to come to pass.” 

“Are no bright things ever to come to pass ? 
Is all life to be dull and colorless ?” asked Gerald 
Goring, sitting opposite her in the railway car- 
riage, with Lina by his side. They were all to- 
gether to-day, having established themselves as 
comfortably as possible in the spacious compart- 
ment, atid having provided themselves largely with 

light literature wherewith to beguile the tedium 
of the journey. 

“I don’t know about you,” said Daphne; “ you 
are an exceptional person, and have been able to 
realize all your dreams.” 

“Not all,” answered Gerald, gravely. “I sup- 
pose no one ever does that.” 

“You have but to wish, and, lo, it is gratified,” 
murmured Daphne, taking no notice of his inter- 
ruption. “Last winter it flashed across your 
brain that it would be nice to shoot cariboos— 
poor innocent harmless cariboos, who had never 
injured you—and, in a thought, you are off and 
away by seas and rivers, and snow and ice, to grat- 
ify the whim. What pleasure can Switzerland 
have for you? Every inch of it must be as vapid- 


ly familiar as that dear old English Warwickshire } 


which you esteem so lightly.” 

“Perhaps. But it is a pleasure to revisit a fa- 
miliar.place with those I love. I was a poor sol- 
itary waif when I went through Switzerland from 
Geneva to Constance, Lindau to Samaden, pick- 
ing up my companions by the way, or travelling 
in Byroniec solitude—though, by-the-way, I doubt 
if Byron was ever.much alone. Judged by his 

ry, he may be a gloomy and solitary spirit ; 


i judged by his life and letters, he was a social 
eoul.” \ 


\ 
\ 


\ 


“T like to think of him as gloomy and alone,” 
said Daphne, with a determined air. “ Please 
don’t dispel all my illusions.” 

Edgar was sitting by her side, cutting up mag- 
azines and newspapers, watchful of her every look, 
thinking her every word delightful, ready to min- 
ister to her comfort or pleasure, but without much 
ability to entertain her with any conversational 
brightness—unless they two could have been 
alone, and could have talked of their future life 
at Hawksyard, the stables, the gardens, the horses 
they were to ride together next winter, when 
Daphne was to take the field, a heaven-born Di- 
ana. He was never tired of talking of that hap- 
py future, so near, so near, and to which he look- 
ed forward so ardently. 

They were nearing Fontainebleau; already the 
forest showed dark on the horizon. Daphne, so 
vivacious hitherto, became strdngely silent. She 
sat looking toward that distant line of wood, that 
smiling valley with its winding river. All her 
soul was in her eyes as she looked. Two years 
ago—almost day for day, two years—and her 
heart had awakened suddenly from its long sleep 
of childish innocence to feel and to suffer. 

Gerald stole a look—guiltily as it were—at the 
too expressive face. Yes,she remembered. Her 
soul was full of sad and tender memories. He 
could read all her secrets in those lovely eyes, 
the lips slightly parted, the lace about her neck 
stirred faintly by the throbbing of her heart. She 
had no more forgotten Fontainebleau and their 
meeting there than he had. To each it dated a 
crisis in life: for each it had given a new color to 
every thought and feeling. 

Lina, her hands moving slowly in some easy 
knitting, looked up at her sister. 

“Are we not near Fontainebleau, where you 
spent your holidays once ?” she asked. : 

“Yes,” Daphne answered, shortly. | 

“You speak as if you had not been happy there.” 

“T liked the place very much, but it was a dull 
life: poor Miss Toby and her sick-headaches, 
and Dibb for my only companion.” 

“ And Dibb was ineffably stupid,” said Gerald, 
suddenly forgetting himself, and moved to laugh- 
ter at the thought of honest Martha’s stolidity— 
“at least, I have often heard you say as much,” 
he added, hastily. 

“She was a good, harmless thing, and I won’t 
have her ridiculed,” said Daphne, brightening, all 
serious thoughts taking flight at the absurdity of 
Gerald’s lapse. “‘I wonder if she has finished 
that crochet counterpane ?” 

“Finished it! Of course not,” cried Gerald. 
“She is the sort of girl who would die, and come 
to life again in a better world, still working at the 
same counterpane—as I imagine from your de- 
scription of her,” he concluded, meekly. 

They were leaving Fontainebleau far behind 
them by this time; its old charch, and its palace, 
with all its historic memories of Francis and 
Henri, Napoleon and the Pope. The forest was 
but a dark spot in the vanishing distance; they 
were speeding away to the rich wine country, with 
its vast green plains, and steep hill-sides clothed 
with vines. At two o’clock they were at Dijon, 
and seemed to have been travelling a week. Sir 
Vernon grumbled at the dust and heat, and regret- 


ted that he had undertaken the whole journey in 


a day. 

“ We ought to have staid the night at Dijon,” 
he said, fretfully, when they were out of the sta- 
tion, steaming away toward Beaune, after a hur- 
ried luncheon in the well-furnished refreshment- 
room. 

“It is: a wretchedly dull place to stop at, sir,” 
said Gerald; “hardly anything to see.” 

“At my age a man does not want always to be 
seeing things,” growled Sir Vernon ; “he wants 
rest.” 

The day had been oppressively hot—a sultry 
heat, a sun-baked landscape. Madoline and her 
sister bore it with admirable patience, beguiling 
the tedium of those long hours now with conver- 
sation, now with books, anon with quiet contem- 
plation of the landscape, which for a long way 
offered no striking features. It was growing 
toward evening when they entered fhe Jura region, 
and found themselves in a world that was really 
worth looking at—a wild, strange world, as it 
seemed to Daphne’s eye: vast rolling masses of 
hill that seemed to have been thrown up in long 
waves before this little world assumed shape and 
solidity, precipitous green slopes, grassy walls that 
shut out the day, and the deep rapid river cleav- 
ing its tumultuous course through the trough of 
the hills. 

“Don’t you think this is better than Stratford- 
upon-Avon ?”” asked Gerald, mockingly, as he 
watched Dahpne’s excited face, her eyes wide 
with wonder. 

“Ever so much wilder and grander. I should 
like to live here.” 

“ Why 

“ Because in such a world one would forget 
one’s self. One’s own poor little troubles would 
seem too mean and trumpery to be thought about.” 

“‘ No man’s trouble is small or mean to the suf- 
ferer himself,” replied Gerald. “There is noth- 
ing grand or dignified in the abstract notion of 
Job’s boils; yet to him they meant an unendura- 
ble agony which tempted him to curSe his Crea- 
tor and destroy his own life. I don’t believe the 
grandest natural surroundings would lessen one’s 
sense of the thorn in one’s side.” 

“T don’t think you have any thorns, Daphne,” 
said Edgar, tenderly, “ or that you need take ref- 
uge from your sorrows among these savage-look- 
ing 

“Of course not. I was only speakin - 
ally,” answered Daphne, lightly. “But, what 
a mighty world it is—hills that climb to the sky, 
and such lovely tranquil valleys lying between 
those dark earth walls. Vines, and water-mills, 
and water-falls tumbling over rough rocky beds. 
If Switzerland is much grander than this, I think 
its grandeur will kill me. I can hardly breathe 
wheu I look up at those great dark hills.” 


“T don’t know that there is anything in Switz- 
erland that impresses one so much as one’s first 
view of the Jura,” said Gerald. “It is the giant 
gateway of mountain-land, the entrance into a 
new world.” 

The heat seemed to increase rather than di- 
minish with the shades of evening. No cool 
breeze sprang up with the going down of the sun. 
The sultry atmosphere thickened, and became al- 
most stifling, and then, just as it was growing 


dark, big rain-drops came splashing down, a roar 


of thunder rolled along the hills like a volley of 
cannon, thin threads of vivid light trembled and 
zigzagged behind the hill-tops, and the storm 
which had been brooding over them all the after- 
noon broke in real earnest. 

“ A thunder-storm in the Jura!” exclaimed Ger- 
ald; “what a lucky young woman you are, Mis- 
tress Daphne! Here is one of Nature’s grandest 
effects got up as if on purpose to give you plea- 
sure.” 

“‘T hope it may cool the air,” said Sir Vernon, 
from the comfortable corner where he had been 
fitfully slumbering ever since they left the French 
territory. 

Daphne sat looking out of the window, and 
spoke never a word. She was drinking in the 
beauty and grandeur of this unspeakable region, 
trying to fill her soul with the form and manner 
of it. Yes,it was worth while living, were ‘it 
only to see these mountain peaks and gorges; 
these hurrying waters and leaping torrents ; these 
living forces of everlasting Nature. She had 
been weary of her life very often of late, so wea- 
ry that she would gladly have flung it off her like 
a worn-out garment, and have lain down in very 
weariness to take her last earthly rest; but to- 
night she was glad to be alive—to see the forked 
lightnings dancing upon the mountain-sides; to 
hear all earth shudder at the roar of the thunder ; 
to feel herself a part of that grand conflict. A 
little later, when they had gone through an al- 
most endless tunnel, and were nearing Geneva, 
the thunder grew more and more distant, seemed 
to travel slowly away like an enemy’s cannon fir- 
ing stray shots as the foe retreated; and the 
night sky flung off its black cloud-mantle, and 
all the stars shone out of a calm purple heaven ; 
while the little lights of the city, faint yellow 
spots upon the dark blue night, trembled and 
quivered in the distance. | 

“Tsn’t this dreadfully like one’s idea of Man- 
chester ?” said Daphne, when they were in the 
station, and tickets were being collected in the 
usual business-like way. 

“Can there be a higher model than Manches- 
ter for any commercial city ?” asked Gerald. 

“Commercial! Oh, I hope there is nothing com- 
mercial in Switzerland. I have always thought of 
it as a land of mountains and lakes.” 

“So is Scotland, yet there is such an element 
as trade in that country.” 

°*“You are bent on destroying my illusions. 
Oh, what a horrid row of omnibuses!” cried Daph- 
ne, as they came out of the station, and confront- 
ed about twenty of those vehicles, with doors hos- 
pitably open, and commissioners eager to abduct 
new arrivals for their several hotels. ‘“ And 
where is Mont Blanc ?” she inquired, looking up 
at the surrounding chimney-pots. © 

“ At your elbow,” answered Gerald ; “ but you 
may not see him to-night. The monarch of 
mountains is like our own gracious sovereign, and 
is not always visible to his subjects.” 

‘There was a private carriage from the Beau 
Rivage Hotel waiting for the South Hill party, 
and in this they all drove off down a hilly street, 
which was cruelly disappointing to Daphne. Jin- 
man and Mowser followed in the omnibus with 
the luggage. Mowser, like Daphne, was consid- 
erably disappointed. | 

“If this is Switzerland, I call it very inferior 
to Brighton,” she said, snappishly. ‘* Where are 
the glassheres and the moutitings ?” 

“Did you expect to find them just outside the 
station ?”” demanded the more travelled Jinman. 
“T have lived months in Switzerland, and never 
seen a glashyeer. I don’t hold with having one’s 
bones rattled to bits upon a mule for the sake 
of seeing a lot of dirty ice. One can look at that 
any hard winter on the Serpentine.” 

“Swisserland is Swisserland,” answered Mow- 
ser, sententiously, ‘‘and I don’t hold with com- 
ing all this way from home—I’m sure I thought 
this blessed day would never come to an end— 
unless we are to see somethink out of the com- 

; 

“The hotels are first-class,” said Jinman, “ and 
so are the restorongs on board the boats. No- 
body need starve in Switzerland.” 

“Can we get a decent cup of tea ?” asked Mow- 
ser. ‘*There’s not a scullery-maid at South Hill 
as would drink such cat-lap as they brought me 
at the Bristol.” | 

Jinman explained that the tea-pot was an in- 
stitution fully understood in the Helvetian States. 

“They're a more domestic people than the 
French,” said Jinman, condescendingly ; “ I must 
say that for them. But Genever is the poorest 
place for restorongs I was ever at; plenty of your 
caffy-staminies, where you may drink bad wine 
and smoke bad cigars to your heart’s content, but 
hardly a decent house where you can get a de- 
joonay a la fourchette, or give a little bit of din- 
ner to a friend. The hotels have got it all their 
own way.” 

“They ought to,” answered Mowser, “ when 
there’s such a many of ’em. I wonder they can 
all pay.” | 

At the Beau Rivage, Sir Vernon and his daugh- 
ters found a spacious suite of rooms on the third 
floor, many-windowed, balconied, looking over the 
lake, The two young men had quarters 
a little way off, at the International. Sir Vernon 
grumbled a little at being put on the third story, 
after having given due notice of his coming; but 
the American dollar and the Russian ruble had 


t up the first and second stages of the bi 
ei an English country gentleman must 


needs be contented with an upper floor. But the 
rooms were lovely, and Daphne was delighted’ 
with their altitude. 

“We are all the nearer Mont Blanc,” she said, 
standing half in and half out of the window. “ One 
of the waiters told me it was over there—tout prds 
—but though I have been straining my eyes ever 
since, I can’t discover a gleam of snow behind 
those dark hills.” ges 

There were the loveliest flowers on the tables 
and eabinets—such flowers as one hardly expects 
to find at a hotel, were it never so luxurious. 
Madoline admired them wonderingly. 

“One would think the people here knew my 
particular vanity, and were anxious to 
me,” she said; and then turning to one of the 
waiters, who was arranging books and writing. 
desks on the tables, she asked, “‘ Have you always 
such lovely flowers in the rooms ?” 

“No, madame. They were ordered this morn- 
ing by a telegram from Paris.” 

“Father! No, Gerald; it must have been your 
doing.” 

“A happy thought while I was loitering about 
that miserable railway station,” yy en Gerald. 

“How good of you! Dear flowers! They 
make the place seem like home.” 

“When you are settled at Montreux, we can 
arrange for the contents of the Abbey hot-houses 
to be sent you weekly. It will be something for 
that pampered menial McCloskie to look after in 
the intervals of his cigars and metaphysical stud- 
ies. I have an idea that he employs all his leisure 
in reading Dugald Stewart. - There is a hardness 
about him which I can only attribute to a close 


study of abstract truth.” 

_. Daphne was staudigz out on the balcony, with 
Edgar at her side, logking down at the scene be- 
low. Geneva seemé@,pretty enough in this night 
view—a city of lake and oe pat om, ringed round 
with mountains; a city of angles and bridges, 
sharp lines, lofty houses, peaked roofs, the dark 
bulk of a cathedral, with a picturesque lantern 
on the roof, dominating all the rest. 

“T think if it would only lighten, I could see 
Mont Blanc,” said Daphne, with her eyes fixed 
upon that bit of sky to which the waiter had 
pointed when she questioned him about the 
mountain. “One good vivid flash would light it 
up beautifully.” 

‘““My dearest, how dangerous!” exclaimed Ed- 
gar. “Pray come out of the balcony. You might 
be blinded.” 

“Til risk that. It will not be the first time I 
have stared the lightning out of countenance.” 

A summer flash lit up the sky as she spoke. 
There was one wide quiver of pale blue light, but 
never a glimpse of snow-clad peak gleamed from 
the distance, 

“How horrid!” exclaimed Daphne; “ but that 
was a very poor flash. I'll wait for a bettér one.” 

She waited for half a dozen, in spite of Edgar’s 
urgent efforts to lure her in-doors, but the sum- 
mer flashes showed her nothing but their own 
vivid light. 

“Tf the electric light prove no better than that 
for all practical uses, I don’t envy the inventor,” 
she exclaimed, with infinite disgust. . 

Dinner was served in the adjoining room, but 
Madoline and her sister begged to be excused 
from dining. They would take tea together in the 
drawing-room while the three gentlemen dined. 
Sir Vernon declared that he had no appetite, but 
he was willing to sit down, for the public good, as 
itwere. After which protest he did ample justice 
to a sole a la Normande and a poulet a la Marengo, 
to say nothing of such pretty tiny kickshaws as 
gateau St. Honoré and ice-pudding. 

For Madoline and Daphne a round table was 
spread with a snowy cloth, a pile of delicious 
rolls, unquestionable butter, and a glass dish of 
pale golden honey, excellent tea, and cream—a 
thoroughly Arcadian meal. ; 

“Dearest, how brightly your eyes are spark- 
ling,” said Lina, with an admiring look at the 
young face opposite. “I can see you are enjoy- 
ing yourself.” 

“Yes, there is always a pleasure in novelty. 
Why can not one pass all one’s lifein new places ? 
The world is wide enough. It is enly our own 
foolishness that keeps us tied, like a 
ed animal, to one dull spot.” i 

“Why, Daphne, I thought. you were so fond of 


| home that the banks of the Warwickshire Avon 


made up your idea of earthly paradise.” 

“Sometimes, yes. But lately I have grown 
terribly tired of Warwickshire.” 

“That’s a bad hearing; and next year, when 
you are settled at Hawksyard—” 

“Please don’t speak of that. Thank Heaven 
we are three days’ journey from Hawksyard. 
Let me forget it if I can.” 

“‘ Daphne, how can you talk like that of a dear 


old place which is to be your home? A place 


where one of the best men living was born.” 

“If you think him such a wonder of 
why did ‘you not have him when he asked you ?” 
cried Daphne, in a sudden fit of irritation: those 
nerves of hers, always tvo highly strung, were to- 
night at their sharpest tension. “I am sick to 
death of hearing him praised by people who don’t 
care a straw about him.” 

“ Daphne !” exclaimed Lina, more grieved than 
offended-at this outburst. 

Daphne was on her knees beside her sister in 
the next moment. 7 3 

“Forgive me, darling; I am hideously cross 
and disagreeable. I suppose it is that tiresome 
lightning, and the annoyance of not seeing Mont 
Blanc. All that long, dusty, fusty journey, and 
nothing but a hotel and a lamp-lit town at the 
end of it. I wanted to find myself in the very 
heart of mountains, and glaciers, and avalanches.” 

“I think you know how honestly I like Edgar,” 
said Madoline, believing in her guilelessness that 
Daphne had resented her praise of Mr. Turchill 
because she fanvied it hollow and insincere. “I 


dare say if I had not cared for Gerald long before 
Edgar proposed to me, I might have given Mr. 
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Turchill a different answer. I can not tell how 
that might have been. My life has had only one 
love. I loved Gerald from the days when he first 
came to South Hill, a school-boy, when he used to 
tell me all his troubles and his triumphs, when 
any success of his made me prouder than if it 
had been my own. My’ heart was given away 
ages before Edgar ever spoke to me of love.” 

“TI know, dear; I can understand it all; only, 
don’t you know, when everybody conspires to 

raise the young man to whom one is engaged, 
and when all one’s relations are everlastingly 
—— ulating one upon one’s good fortune—the 
implication being that it is quite undeserved— 
there is a kind of weariness that creeps over one’s 
soul at the sound of those familiar phrases.” 

“J will never praise him again, dear,” answered 

smiling at her. ‘I shall be perfectly con- 
tented to know that you value him as he deserves 
to be valued, and that your future happiness is 
assured by his devoted love.” 

Daphne gave a fretful little sigh, but made no 
further protest. She was thinking that she had 
seen a Newfoundland dog every whit as devoted 
as Edgar. Yet the affection of that Newfound- 
land would have hardly been deemed all-sufficient 
for the happiness of a lifetime. 3 

She went back to the table, and did execution 
upon the rolls and honey with a healthy girlish 
appetite, despite that feverish unrest which dis- 
turbed the equal balance of her mind. 

_ Daphne ordered Edgar to attend her on an ex- 
ploration of the city next morning, directly after 
breakfast. 

“‘Madoline and my father know the place by 
heart,” she said; “and of course Mr. Goring is 
tired of it. How could a man who is weary of 
all creation care for Geneva?” 

“Who told you I was weary of creation ?” ask- 
ed Gerald, languidly. | 

“ Your ways and your manners,” replied Daph- 
ne. “I knewas much the first time I saw you.” 

The weather was clear and bright, the town 
looking its best, as Daphne and her lover left the 
hotel on their excursion. They were to be back 
before noon, at which hour they were to start © 
with Gerald and Madoline for Ferney. 

“If it were not for the lake, this place would 
be beneath contempt,” said Daphne, decisively, 
as they crossed the low level bridge, and lingered 
to look at the sapphire Rhone, and to speculate 
upon that deepened azure hue which the waters 
assume when they flow from the lake into the 
river. “It is no more like the Geneva of my 
dreams than it is like Jerusalem the Golden.” 

“Ts it not really ?” 

“Of course not. My idea of Switzerland was 
a succession of mountain ledges, varied by an oc- 
casional plank across a torrent. Imagine my re- 
vulsion of feeling at finding a big business-like 
town, with omnibuses, and cafés, and manufacto- 
ries, and everything that is commonplace and des- 
picable.” 

“ But surely I think you must have known 
that Geneva was a town,” faltered Edgar, grieved 
at his dear one’s ignorance, and glad to think his 
mother was not by to compare this foolishness 
with her own precise geographical knowledge, 

acquired thirty years ago at Miss Tompion’s, and 
carefully harvested in the store-house of a me- 
thodic mind. 

“Well, perhaps I may have expected some- 
thing in the way of a city: a semicircle of white 

houses on the margin of the lake; a me- 
diseval watch-tower or two; a Gothic gateway— 
the very gate that was shut against Rousseau, 
don’t you know—and Mont Blanc in full view.” 

“T call it a very fine town,” said Edgar, ven- 
turing to disagree with his beloved. 

“T wish it did not swarm so with English and 
Americans. I have heard nothing but my own 
tongue since I came out,” said Daphne. 

She was better pleased presently when they 
mounted a narrow street on the side of a break- 
neck hill. She was tolerably satisfied with the 
cathedral, where the tomb of the great Protestant 
leader Henri de Rohan took her fancy by its mass- 
ive grandeur, couchant lions at its base, the sol- 
dier in his-armor above. She was interested in 
the pulpit, from which Calvin argued, and was 
somewhat disgusted with her companion for his 
utter ignorance of the historic past, save in as 
much as it was feebly reflected in the most limit- 
ed and conventional course of instruction. 

‘What did you learn at Rugby ?” she asked, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ You don’t seem to know anything.” 
’ “We didn’t give much time to history, except 
Livy and Xenophon,” answered Edgar, feebly 
apologetic. 

“ And therefore you are not a bit of use as a 
Cicerone. You really ought to subscribe to Mu- 
die, and read a lot of instructive books. There’s 
no good in reading old histories; people are al- 
ways discovering letters and archives that put the 
whole story of the past in a new light. You must 
get your history hot from the press.” 

“‘T would rather take my information at sec- 
ond-hand from you, dear,” answered Edgar, meek- 
ly. “It seems natural to women to read a great 
deal, and to find almost a second life in books; 
but men—” 

“Are so utterly lazy that their capacity for 
taking in knowledge is exhausted by the time they 
have read the daily papers,” answered Daphne. 
“ And now please take me to the museums Mr. 
Goring told you about.” 

With some trouble, and a good deal of -tmqgir- 
ing, they found a private collection of art and 
bric-4-brac, historical relics, furniture, delf, and 
china, that was well worth seeing. Then, having 
regaled their eyes upon this to the uttermost, they 
scampered off to the public museum, where the 

- only objects of thrilling interest were the manu- 
scripts and of dead-and-gone cel 

from Calvin downward. They found that famous 

reformer’s penmanship as angular as his charac- 

ter; they found Bossuet a careless and sprawling 
writer; Fénelon, careful, neat, and fine; the Duc | 
de Richelieu, a fop even in the use of his pen, 


his writing exquisitely neat, minute, and regular ; 
while De Maintenon’s hand was large, bold, angu- 
lar, and eminently readable, the natural indication 
of an unscrupulous managing temper, a woman 
born to govern, by fair means or foul. Daphne 


lingered a little over Rousseau’s manuscript of . 
Julte—a work of delicate neatness, evidently cop- 


ied from the rough draft. 


“Is not Julie one of the novels which one 


mustn’t read ?” asked Daphne, when she had 
perused half a page. “It looks uncommonly 
dull; I thought wicked stories were always inter- 
esting.” 

Edgar had never heard of Julie. It was doubt- 
ful if he had ever heard of Rousseau; but at 
this remark he hurried Daphne away from the 
manuscript, lest some snaky little bit of immo- 
rality should uncur! itself on the page, and lift up 
its evil head before her. It was time for them 
to get back to the hotel, so they gave but a cur- 
sory glance at the pictures and other treasures 
of the museum, and hastened into the glare of 
tie broad white street, where Edgar insisted upon 
putting his betrothed into a fly. They found 
Madoline and Gerald waiting for them in the 
porch of the Beau Rivage, and a smart open car- 
riage, with a pair of horses, ready to take them 
to Ferney. 

“Thank goodness we are going away from 
Geneva,” said Daphne, as the carriage rattled 
through the wide clean streets toward the coun- 
try; “‘and now I suppose we shall see something 
really Swiss.” 

“You will see the home of a great man of let- 
ters,” answered Gerald, looking at her lazily with 
those languid, dreamy eyes whose shifting hue 
had so puzzled her in the forest of Fontainebleau ; 
“and as you are such a hero-worshipper, that 
ought to satisfy you.” 

don’t care a straw for said Daphne. 

“Indeed. And pray how much do you know 
about him ?” 

“Everything. I have read Carlyle’s descrip- 
tion of him in Frederick the Great. He was a 
horrid man; cringed to his goat-faced Eminence 
Dubois ; allowed himself to be caned by a lackey.” 

“Don’t say he allowed himself. I-don’t sup- 
pose he could help it.” 

“He ought to have prevented it. Imagine a 
great man beginning his career by being beaten 
by a footman !” 

‘“‘' Who knows that your Shakspeare did not get 
a sound drubbing from Sir Thomas Lucy’s game- 
keepers before he was stung into retaliating by 
that exquisitely refined lampoon which tradition 
ascribes to him? You worship your Swan of 
Avon for what he wrote, not for what he did. 
Can you not deal the same measure to Voltaire ?” 

‘“*T don’t know anything of his writing, except 
a few speeches out of Zaire, and an epitome of 
his Louis Quatorze. If you are going to put him 
on an equality with Shakspeare—” 

“Tam not. But I say that as an all-round lit- 
erary worker he never had an equal, unless it 
were Scott, who has surpassed him in many things, 
and who could, I believe, have equalled him on 
any nd.” 

“Scott was an old dear,” answered Daphne, 
with her usual flippancy, “and I would rather 
have ‘Marmion’ and the Bride of Lammermoor 
than all this Voltaire of yours ever wrote.” 

“ And which you, most conscientious of critics, 
never read.” 

“Well, Daphne, what do you think of the coun- 
try ?” asked Madoline, now that they had left the 


city, and were driving slowly up hill through a 


pastoral district. “Is it not pretty?” 

“ Pretty !”” cried Daphne ; “ of course it is pret- 
ty; but it isn’t Swiss. What do I care for pret- 
tiness? There is enough of that and to spare in 
Warwickshire. Why”—with ineffable disgust— 
“the country is absolutely green !” 

‘“‘ What color did you expect it to be ?” asked 
Edgar, smiling at. her energetic displeasure. 

“White, of course. One dazzling sweep of 
snow—one blinding world of whiteness.” 

“Tf you want that kind of thing, you had bet- 
ter go to the north pole,” said Gerald. 

“Not I. If this is Switzerland, I have done 
with travelling. I dare say the north pole is as 
tame as Stratford high street.” 

“ Does not that grand Jura range frowning yon- 
der content you?” asked Gerald. “Is not your 
eye satisfied by the cloud-wrapped Alps on the 
other side of that blue lake ?” 

“No; they are too far off. I want to be among 
them—a partofthem. After a hypocritical wait- 
er telling me last night that Mont Blanc was 1a, 
tout prés, a truthful chamber-maid confessed this 
morning that it is a fourteen hours’ drive to Cha- 
mounix, and then one is only at the foot of the 
mountain. As for this landscape we are now 
travelling through—” 

“It is uncommonly like Jersey,” said Edgar. 
““T took my mother there for her holiday five 
summers ago. It is a capital place for boating, 
and rambling about, and crossing over to the 
other islands; but the mater didn’t like it. The 
people weren’t good enough for her. The gowns 
and bonnets weren’t up to her mark.” , 

They were at Ferney by this time—a rustic 
vi with one or two humble cafés, a few 
small shops, a farm-yard. Here Daphne descried 
a pair of oxen drawing a wagon of hay—noble 
beasts, dappled and tawny—and the sight of these 
gave a foreign air to the scene which in some 
wise lessened her disgust. ; 

A shaded, shrubberied drive admitted them to 
the house where Voltaire lived so long and so 
peacefully, and which is now in the occupation 
of a gentleman who graciously allows it to be 
shown—rather ungraciously—by his major-domo. 
Lightly as Daphne had spoken of Voltaire, she 
was too keenly imaginative not to be interested 
in the house which any famous man had inhabit- 
ed. Two quiet rooms—salon and bed-chamber— 
looked into a short broad alley of trees, a garden, 
and summer-house perched high on the hill-side, 
and commanding a wide prospect of fertile valley 


and gloomy mountain. All things in those two 
rooms were exactly as they had been in the great 
man’s lifetime; everything was exquisitely neat, 
and all the colors had faded to those delicate 
half-tints which the artistic soul loveth: faint 
grays and purples, fainter greens and fawn-col- 
ors. Here was the narrow bed on which Voltaire 
slept, with its embroidered coverlet; chairs and 
fauteuils covered with tapestry ; walls upholstered 
with figured satin damask, pale with age; Le- 
kain’s portrait over the bed; Madame du Chate- 
let’s opposite, where the great satirist’s cynical 
glance must have rested on it as he awakened 

m his slumbers. 

They all looked reverently at these things, 
hushed and subdued by the thought that they 
were amidst the surroundings of the dead—be- 
longings that had once been familiar and precious 
to him who now slept the last long sleep in his 
vault at the Pantheon, where never-ending gangs 
of Cook’s tourists are perpetually being ushered 
into his mausoleum, and perpetually asking one 
another who was Voltaire ? 

They loitered a little in the garden, wrote their 
names in a visitors’ book, and then went back to 
explore the village, and to take a modest lunch- 
eon of coffee and bread and butter, sour claret, 
and Gruyére cheese at one of the humble tav- 
erns, while the horses stood at ease before the 
door, and the driver refreshed himself modestly 
at the expense of his fare. 

They drove home to the hotel by a way which 

through a quaint village, and then skirted 

the lake, and was somewhat more romantic than 

the country road by which they had come, and 

Daphne expressed herself satisfied, on the whole, 
with her first day in Switzerland. 
(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


TO-MORROW MORN. 


How shall I meet my Love? 
What shall I wear 
To make me bloom sweet on his sight, 
And thrill the air 
With peerless premonition of delight ? 


Once but to bathe at dawn 
And robe in white, 
With crown of moss-rose buds, were art 
Dazzling to light 
The quickly kindled love of his true heart. 


But now—so long my night, 
_ §So strange his day, 
Meeting were mocked by ‘tiring slight. 
Bathe in Death’s way, 
O soul! clothe thee with lilies, and in white. 


| . THE TOWERS OF SILENCE. 


Taese towers, which are built in a compound 
on the top of Malabar Hill, in the Island of Bom- 
bay, are six in number, and overlook the sea, the 
oldest one being 300 years. The internal ar- 
rangements of the towers are as follows: The 
bodies are placed in three separate circles—the 
outer and larger one for men, the middle one for 
women, and the smallest for children. Thereisa 
pit in the centre, into which the bones are thrown 
after the flesh is stripped off, and paths to allow 
the priest to move about. The flooring gradually 
sinks to the centre to let the rain into the pits, 
from which it runs through filters into the earth. 
The towers vary in size from about thirty to fifty 
feet in diameter, and eight to fourteen in height. 

This Parsee mode of disposing of the dead seems 
to European minds very revolting. The body, 
after the religious ceremony is performed in the 
temple where the friends are assembled, is car- 
ried out and placed in one of the towers, where 
it remains exposed to the elements until the flesh 
is entirely eaten off, by the crowds of vultures 
which frequent the place, in about one hour. 
When the skeleton becomes dry, it is thrown into 
the pit in the centre ; thus the rich and poor meet 
together on one level of equality after death. 
When the pit becomes full of bones, they are 
taken out and thrown into the sea, thus fulfilling 
one of the principal tenets of the Zoroaster reli- 
gion, “ That the mother-earth shall not be defiled.” 


> 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, 


- Tue site of this cathedral was a nunnery of St. 
Peter, in the southwest quarter of the old Roman 
city of Regnum, over which W. p’A.srnt1, Earl of 
Arundel, resigned all his rights, laying a silver 
cup upon the altar in confirmation of his gift, 
which was designed to redress wrongs which he 
had done to the Church. The interior of the 
building, almost wholly Norman and Transition- 
al, is marked by the plain, stern character of the 
semicircular arches, solid piers, and heavy cush- 
ion capitals without moulding or ornament. At 
a later period, shafts of Purbeck marble, some 
few sculptures, and carved capitals were added, 
without diminishing the original effect. The 
gems of the building are the eastern chapel of the 
north wing of the transept, the “ great sumptu- 
ous south window,” and the “Decorated lady- 
chapel.” 

The nave has, beyond the aisles, a range of 
chapels on either side; and three porches, the 
Galilee on the west, a northern, and a southern 
called St. Ricnarp’s, through which pilgrims, com- 
ing from the cloister, passed on their way to his 
shrine. This bishop of the see was canonized, 
and his body was translated from the northeast 
chapel to a grand feretory behind the high altar 
on June 16, 1276. The very ancient coffer with 
five locks at the end of the north aisle should not 
be overlooked by the visitor. The rood-loft, 
erected by Bishop Arunpzx before 1477, has been 
removed 


The transept has ea: ern chapels. One of these 
upon the north side is of an unusual form—an 


oblong with a central pillar; above it is the an- 
cient iment-chamber. ‘Against the north wall 
are a series of portraits of “the bishops” from 
St1GAND to SHERBORNE, painted by Bernarpi early 
in the sixteenth century. The same artist added 
two pictures connected with the history of the 
cathedral, and of considerable value as illustra- 
ting the costume of the period, which are placed 
at the back of the stalls in the south wing. Here 
“fe stands a Perpendicular offering-chest, with a 

t below the door for the reception of gifts in 


money. 

On the west side is the sacristy, with Early Eng- 
lish scroll-work on the door, and a small lavatory. 
Above it, early in the fourteenth century, Bishop 
Laneton built in this unprecedented position a 
chapter-house, which retains a grand wooden 
chair, and opens by means of a sliding panel into 
a dark room over St. Ricuarp’s porch, which 
formed the secret treasury, the receptacle of the 
precious ornaments in times of danger. The 
nave chapels had gabled fronts. 

The choir is formed under the crossing, and 
retains its stalls of the fourteenth century, which 
have curious misericords. The chancellor’s stall 
is the most perfect, and retains crimson coloring. 
The old sacristy adjoins the retrochoir; over 
were the sacristan’s rooms. The presbytery had 


formerly a watching-loft over the altar, to which . 


access was obtained by three stairs on either side 
from the triforium. | 

The retroaltare was divided between the fere- 
tory.and the processional path. The raised plat- 


ed as far eastward as the two exquisite groups of 
five marble pillars, four of them being detached 
from the central shaft. 

The lady-chapel has sedilia, drain, and aum- 
bries. The walls are covered with marks and 


als of vows. An ancient altar-table, removed 
from the wall of the nave aisle, has been placed 
here. One bay of the vaulting retains its paint- 


| ing of scroll-work and foliage by Bernarpi. A 


priest-recluse’s chamber adjoined it in 1402. 

In the library, Herman’s service-book, a prim- 
er, 1545, a MS. treatise of St..Aveustine of the 
thirteenth century, several episcopal rings, patens, 
and chalices, and the head of a pastoral staff, are 
preserved, with a remarkable tablet of papal ab- 
solution granted to Bishop Gotsrrip. 

The dimensions of the cathedral are as follows: 
internal length, 380 feet; nave, 156 x 96.9+62.3 
feet ; transept, 130.6 x 34.3 +62 feet ; presbytery, 
56 X 59.10+60 feet; retroaltare, 56.2 x 59.10 +60 
feet; lady-chapel, 62.2 x 20.7+72 feet; south- 
west tower, 25 x 20+95 feet; hell tower, 56 x 56 
+120 feet; steeple tower, 36.10 x 45.10+127.3 


feet ; spire, 149.9 feet; in all, 277 feet. This 


tower was called Le Manell because it held the 


ices. Two dedication crosses remain. 

Of the Norman cathedral, the choir, presbytery, 
transept, and nave, with its aisles, remain, 1090- 
1120. It was consecrated by Bishop Ratpu I. 


western bays of the lady-chapel, the east chapel 
of the north wing, and the vaulting of the aisles 
were completed 1170-80. On October 3, 1184, 
the cathedral was consecrated. Owing to a dis- 
astrous fire on October 20, 1187, the retroaltare 
was rebuilt, and made square-ended, and the nave 
vaulted ; on September 12, 1199, there was a third 
dedication, by Szerrrip II. (One curious result of 
the great fire was the masking the curve which 
it had caused in the outer wall of the nave, by a 
corbel table most ingeniously thickened in the 
centre, and thinned at either end: an upper Dec- 
orated parapet was added afterward, so that 
there are now two cornices.) Hitherto Quarr 
Abbey, Ventnor, and Sussex had supplied the 
materials ; now Caen and Purbeck furnished mar- 
ble and stone. An arcade was added to the clear- 
story; the central tower, by Bishop Nrviixx, the 
sacristy, the porches, the east chapel of the south 
wing, the upper stages of the southwest tower, 


pleted 1200-50; the Galilee, 1270-1315; the 
eastern bays of the lady-chapel, by Bishop Gu- 


the Perpendicular period, the spire, great north 
window, and the detached bell tower (1420-36) 
were completed. The latter is traditionally said 
to have been built out of the stones which W. 
Ryman had prepared to build a tower at Apple- 
dram without the king’s license. 

The position and form of the Perpendicular 
cloisters are alike unique. They are of three un- 
equal alleys, and extend from St. Ricnarp’s porch 
to the processional path. That this was the ori- 
ginal arrangement, a lancet window in the south 
wall, and an Early English cellarage still existing 
near St. Richard’s Wyne, or lane, enable us to 
determine. This alley contains two other door- 
ways—one of the time of Henry VII., with the 
arms of Henry V., which formed the entrance of 
the house of the royal chaplains of the Mortimer 
chantry, and the Decorated label of the doorway 
which led to the treasury (treasurer’s house). 
The ceiling resembles those in Wittiam of Wyke- 
ham’s colleges. The cemetery is called Paradise. 


Ricuarp II. on the east, and the Decorated 

gate-house on the west. Above the former the 
Pve Poudre Court was held during Sloe Fair. 
There are some Early English portions in the 
chantry, or precentor’s house, and a Norman 
doorway near the bishep’s gate. The hall of the 
Vicars’ College (1370) retains a lavatory and 
reader’s pulpit, and a common-room (1200), an 
old Gylden hall which stands over a Transitional 
Norman The remains of the tracery 
of the window of St. Faith’s Chapel are on the 
west wall. The palace contains an Early English 
chapel, with two consecration crosses and a pic- 
ture of the Virgin and Child; 2 hall with a paint- 
ed heraldic ceiling, and an octagonal kitchen, 


built by Bishop SHErBorNe. 


~ form of the shrine bas been removed ; it extend- . 


inscriptions, which were cut perhaps as memori- 


lesser peal (medianelle), rung for ordinary serv- 


in 1108, and defaced by fire May 5,1114. Three | 


the nave chapels (first on the south), were com- | 


BERT DE Sr. Leorarpo, 1290; the south window, . 
eastern rose, and chapter-house, 1315-37; and in. 


Canon Lane has a gateway of the time of __ 


whew 
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LIMA TYPES. 


Tue capture of Lima by the victorious Chilian army directs at- 
tention to that beautiful city and its inhabitants: The Peruvians 
are a mixed population, descendants of the Spanish conquerors 


- 


LA ZAMACUECA—THE NATIONAL DANCE. 


and the natives with whom they intermarried, and their character 
is quite different from that of the Chilians. They are more ex- 
citable, more indolent, less enduring, and more fond of pleasure. 
Easily roused to passion, they become despondent under failure 


= 
© 


. 


THE TOWERS OF SILENCE, ISLAND OF BOMBAY.—[Sre Pace 123.] 


OUT-DOOR EVENING DRESS OF LIMA LADIES. 


and discouragement, and accept defeat with indifference. The 
Lima sketches on this page show some of the characteristic cos- 
tumes seen in and around the capital of Peru. The first displays 
the coquettish dress in which the ladies of Lima make their out- 
door evening promenades, the veil only partially concealing the 
face. The costume on the extreme left is now seldom seen except 
in religious processions and at bull-fights, in which, like all women 
in whose veins the Spanish blood courses, the fair population of 


=, 
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EL CAMPEADOR (THE BULL-FIGHTER). 


Lima take the keenest delight. This style of costume is. called 

“La Tapada,”’ signifying a veiled lady. The ladies of Lima are cele- 

brated for their grace and 

cated than most of their South American sisters. They count among 

their number several authors who have attained European fame. The 

other sketches, showing the national dance, the way in which milk 


tc.,require no explanation. 


and bread are carried round to 


— 


beauty, and they are said to be better edu- 


LA LECHERA (MILK-WOMAD). 


STRANDED. 
Axsout daylight of February 1, the British steamer Roraima was 


stranded on the frozen beach that runs half way betweén the sea 
and Shark River, on the New Jersey coast. 


A blinding snow-storm 


EL PANADERO (THE BAKER). 


prevented the captain from seeing the shore. Barnegat light had 
been sighted about one o’clock, and some three hours later three 
lights were sighted, which were supposed to be the Highland lights 
and the Sandy Hook beacon. It is thought the officers may have 


f 
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WILLIAM MULDOON.—Puor. sy Sarony. 


been confused by lights from Life-saving Stations 
Nos. 7 and 8 and the lantern of a patrolman. 
Captain Tratties, of the Roraima, declined all 
offers. of help from the life-saving crews, who 
promptly hastened to his assistance, believing he 
should be able to get his vessel off without their 
aid, as she was in ballast only. The station men, 
however, remained by the stranded steamer all 
night. When our artist visited the scene, a day aft- 
er she went ashore, her position was extremely per- 
ilous. The captain had hoisted all sail at daybreak 
and started his engines, in the hope of forcing his 
way off, but he ran the vessel on an unseen flat, 
where she stuck bard and fast, and gave our art- 
ist the opportunity to make the effective sketch 
page. Convinced that he would 
lose his vessel if lic persisted in. Capt 
Tra oncluded 


WALKING AND WRESTLING. 


Two of the most remarkable feats of physical 
strength and endurance on record anywhere were 
performed in this city a few days ago—the one a 
go-as-you-please pedestrian race, and the other a 
Graeco-Roman wrestling contest. Nothing of the 
kind that has taken place in years has attracted 
more attention in sporting circles, and even to 
the general public these marvellous displays of 
manly vigor were not without interest. The por- 
— of the heroes of both matches are given on 
this page. 

There were over thirty contestants for the 
O'Leary belt at the opening of the race in the- 


American Institute Building, of whom were 
members of athletic clubs. of them gs 
out on the | day, aud on the third day on 


ie 


ten remained*om the track. The details of the 


CLAREN CE A. WHISTLER.—Puor. ny Mora. 


contest are well known, and need not be repeated 
here. The result was wholly unexpected. At 
the outset nobody dreamed that Joun Huaues, 
the Tipperary Irishman who used to toss stone in 
Central Park, would carry off the prize, and beat 
the best-time on record. But he started well, 
making 134 miles the first day. On the second 
he made 94; on the third, 96. Just before mid- 
night on the fourth day he surpassed Rows u’s 
unparalleled score of 416 miles by just one = 


The fifth day he covered 83 miles more. c 
last day was one of t excitement. HucGHEs 
was in splendid , notwithstanding the fact 


that he had not slept more than three hours dur. 


ws firmly set, and hands 
‘a fight, he easily distancéd his 
mes he pranced with the curi- 
} earned for him the title of the 


‘ 


JOHN HUGHES.—Puor. sy Dessave, Eicutu Avenur, New Yorn. 


“Lepper.” Before six in the evening he had 
finished 566 miles inside of 138 hours, or six hours 
better than RowE.v’s time for the same distance. 
The scene at this point was simply indescribable. 
Hats were thrown in the air, handkerchiefs were 
waved, and men screamed themselves hoarse in 
their endeavor to pay homage to the man who had 
become the champion six-day go-as-you-please pe- 
| destrian of the world. After resting a while, he 
came on the track again, and shortly after nine 
@eclock he ended the race with a score of 568§ 
_ miles. ALBERT, the Philadelphian, fell short of this 
10 miles; Vint, the Ivish midget from Brooklyn, 
18 miles ; Kroune, the tall Prussian, 39 miles ; and 
Howakgp, the muscular Englishman, 53 miles. 
HuaGues, who was entered by the National Po- 
lice Gazette, ts thirty years oid, five feet seven 
inches in height, and weighs 150 pounds. His 


best record, previous. to this match, was 5214 


— 
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miles in 141 hours. According to the story as re- 
lated by his trainer to a Sun reporter, Huaues 
laid the foundation of his powers of endurance 
by following the hounds on foot,in Ireland. He 
lived in Tipperary until he came to America, in 
1868. His father was a fleet-footed man, and is 
said to have run, at the age of sixty years, ten 


miles in sixty-one minutes and forty seconds. In 


1870, the “ Lepper” began his career of walking 
and running in this country. He undertook to 
run from One -hundred-and-twenty-fifth Street to 
McComb's Dam and return in twenty minutes. 
He made the three miles in seventeen minutes. 
After this performance, he made the acquaintance 
of Dennis Murray, of Newark, who backed him 
in several matches. The first was a run over the 
same course t Ju won 
easily, Next, Murray and a Harlem alderman 
backed the “ Lepper” against Patrick FirzGERAaLp. 
The race came off on the same three-mile course. 
Hucues led on the homestretch, when a police- 
man arrested him bécause he was bare to the waist, 
and FirzeeraLp crossed the winning line. It is 


- gaid by Murray’s friends that Joz Cosvurn, who 


backed Frrzgrratp, seeing that Hucues would 
win the race, persuaded the policeman to make 
the arrest. 


The wrestling match in Terrace Garden be- 
tween Police Officer MuLpoon and WuistTLER, the 
“ Western Wonder,” so called, was for the cham- 
pionship medal, against which WuistLer staked 
$100, its riominal value, the winner to get two- 
thirds of the gate-money, and the loser one-third, 
two falls in three. In the case of no fall, at the 
end of every hour the men were to be separated, 
and rubbed for ten minutes. 

The wrestlers, as they stood stripped to the 
waist, ready for the conflict, were splendid speci- 
mens of physical development. WHistTLer’s skin 
was of a gray color, and Mupoon’s a lovely pink. 

The “ grappling of the giants” would properly 
describe the fierce struggle that took place be- 
tween them. All night long they measured each 
other’s strength, but neither got a positive ad- 
vantage over the other from first to last, and 
there was not a single fall. When they had 
tugged away at each other for six hours, and 
were just about to begin on the seventh, the 
lights were put out, and the match was declared 


_“ off,” until some future time. 


KITCHEN ECONOMY AGAIN. 


Later Tests Made by the Government Chemist. 


THE analytical chemist for the Indian Depart- 
ment of the Government, Dr. Edward G. Love, 
has made further analyses of baking powders, 
and this time of samples, both of which were 
purchased by Dr. Love himself in open market. 

As carbonic acid gas is the bread leavening 
power generated by the admixture of cream of 
tartar and bi-carbonate of soda, the following, 
copied from Dr. Love’s certificate of analysis of 
the comparative yields of this gas by the powders 
examined, is of interest : 


| Available carbonic 
‘Name ofthe | acid gas, cubic inches 
Baking Powder. per each ounce of powder. 
““Cleveland’s Superior”....... :118.2 
116.2 


The sample of Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
previously analyzed, with result shown in the 
original article on “ Kitchen Economy,” was fur- 
nished to Dr. Love by the Royal Baking Powder 
Company.—. Tribune, Jan. 28, 1881.—[ Adv. ] 


ARCHERY. 

Tur Executive Committee of the National 
Archery Association of the United States is now 
in session at the office of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mr. G. F. E. Pearsatyt, No. 298 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, prepared to receive applications 
from archery clubs in any State of the Union 
for admission into the National Association. 

As the Grand Annual Meeting of the National 
will be held in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, during 
the second week of July, at which none but 
members of National Clubs will be allowed to 
compete, it is advisable that applications for 
membership be made immediately to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, who will afford all necessary 
information, with copies of the Constitution, By- 
laws, ete.—[ Com. ] 


“GRATITUDE AND DUTY.” 
Hon. Wa. D. says ina letter to Dr. 
** Gratitude to you and duty to those who may be euf- 
fering as I was from Chronic Catarrrh and almost 
daily effusions of blood, in yep or less quantities, 
impel me to say to you, and to authorize you to give 
any degree of publicity to my assertion, that the use of 
your Compound Oxygen at intervals has so far restored 
my health that I am not conscious of having discharged 
any blood for more than a year: an’ my cough, the 
severity of which made me a frequent object of sym- 
8 ” Our Treatise on Compound 
free. Address Dre. Stranxey & Pacxn, 
11 ‘and til Girard Street, Phila., Pa.—(Com.] 


Rrxer’s American Face Powder is the purest, 
softest, cheapes?, and most elegant toilet requisite 
in the world. For sale everywhere. Warranted 
harmless. Price 25 cents per box. Those who 
prefer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s 
Cream of Roses the. most satisfactory article 
they can use.—[ Com. | 


Tur most efficacious stimulants to excite the appetite 
are Aneosrura Brrrxas, prepared by Dr Sis- 
cane & Sons. Beware of counterfeits. Ask your gro- 


cer or dru for the genuine article. J. W. Hanoox, 
way, N. ¥:—{Com.] 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches will stop a yon by at. 
rectly relieving the irritation of the Throat, 
disorder the stomach like cough syrups.—[{Com.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, fla flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 


pastry. 
the ills resalting from heavy, igestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 
prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
| N N a E. GRILLON, 
Proprietor, 
Pharmacien e Classe 
de Paris, 
[ Sold by all Chemists 
Druggists. 
representing the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 
known, Sold b v4 and Jewellers. Made 
by SPENCER . CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
&c. Handsomely bound 
and ‘illustrated. Sold everywhere. 25c.; by mail, 28c. 


Royat Baxine Pownrr Co., New York. 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
Paria, 
75 cents the box. 
& Amber. Thelightest, handsomest, & strongest 
— the new book The Canary—mating, breeding, 
Sincer Grave. Co., Pub's, 582 Hudson St., N. ¥. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. Itis a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digesteds 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health. 

Sold by Grocerseverywhere. _ 
BAKER & 
Dorchester, Mass. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, and 7 John St., N. 


BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
279 Fulton St, Brookly 
47 N. Eighth St.,Philadeiphia. 
OFFICES § iio Ww. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
So Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without 
Gentlemen’s Garmen ents, cleaned or dyed whole. 
Window - Shades, Table - Carpets, 
or dyed. 
Empl oying the best attainable skill and most im- 
appliances, and having systematized anew every 
bln of our business, we can confidently promise 
the best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 
8 received and returned by express or by mail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
§ and 7 John St., 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


66 BITTERS,*? THE BEST 

Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 
their medicinal properties, and for their fineness 
as a cordial. Beware of counterfeits and 


P. O. Box 1029. 


HOLDEN’S New Book on 
Birds. 128 pp. ,80 Illustrations. 
<. All facts on all birds. By mail, 
25 cts. stamps. Catalogue free. 
G. A. ira 887 6th Ave., near 24th St., N. Y. 


_ of well - selected 


E PPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 


- which govern the Be pine of digestion = nutri- 


Mr of fine p 

rovided 
breakfast -tables with a bev 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ sue” Tt 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until st 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hund 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever a is a weak point. We may escape 
many A — shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
ood and & properly nourished frame.”— 


tion, and by a 


Sold only weal soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 


mee EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


ENG. 


Will be to all and to customers without 
It sate plates, 600 engra 


and Seeds, Plants. 
uable toa 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, 

Send $1, $2, $8, or $5 
CANDY: Candies in America, put 
up elegantly and ant 


for a sample reta retail, box 
ure. Refers to all Chicago. C.F. GUNTH 
hicago. 


express of the La 
78 Madison St., 


miles. of the greatest transpa- 
er’to strengthen and improve the sight 

without the Stevens ng results of orator changes. Catal 

sent -b SEM OWS, OCULISTS, OP- 
TICIAN, 68 7 Broadway, N 


THE LIFE OF CICERO. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE.. 


In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cw” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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success. After ~ a le result 
chased one great suf- 
infallible remedy. B Bow 


Dr. Gro. A. Sir: 


If you inclose 10 cents 


Proprietors of this Publication know Dr 
and P James of New Yous 


Beware of WIRE and Other So-called MAGNETIC Brushes. 
that Dr. Scott's is the Only ELECTRIC Brash in the Worl 
METALLIC, or any MAGNETIC Bristle Brush, Thinking it W 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 
A. MARVELLOUS SUCCESS !! 


_RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST PHYSICIANS.) 


ead Sewing Machine 
he testimonv of my wife to that of the many otlrers who 


H 
Permit. me to aad t : 
the use of your Electric Bruch. He nan 
accept 


n 
acute form, but since obtained for her one of your Brushes, she has experienced entire relief. 
cere thanks, ENRY 
Over 7,000 stmilar Testimonials can be seen at our office. 


EAUTIFUL BRUSH. roe 


We will send it on trial, pestpaid, on receipt of @2.OO,; which will be 


extra we 
by COD at at your expense, with privi 
tain one for siderably Your sows. Or request your, neares 
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ies way to Royal favor tm 


by 


GLAN 
. comp 


SMITH. 


Co. New York. 


returned if net as represe 


we safe hands; Or will send tt 


lege of opening 


ot 


They can 


TO THE TRADE. Agents in every Town. 


and Mado of Pure Bristies,. if Tou Have Bought a WIRE 
§ 
This One, You Have Imposed Upon. 


WH 
DS FOLLICLES. This power can always be 


“Cure Bilious Headuche in 6 Minutes 

Cure Neuralgia in 5 Minutes! ! 

Prevent Falling Hair and Baldness! 
ure Dandruff and Diseases of the Pp: : 


Promptly Arrests Premature Grayness 


Remember 


cordially indorsed by the 


Bngland, been Princeand Prine 
‘can pabilo. upon by the. Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is now brought to the notice 


position resemb 

DUCING A ‘PERMANENT 
HICH ACTs IMMEDIATELY UPON THE 
tested by 


IS WARRANTED TO 
Nervous Headache in 6 Minutes! ! 


it rarely falis to produce 
@ rapid growth of hair 

on baid heads, where the 
glands amd follicles are 
not totally destroyed. 


The Pall Mall Electric Association 
oa Now York Branch: 842 Broadway. 
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Store to ob- 
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Ope "aff Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
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| 
: bined with great 
| . ———————— le Agent, 78 John St., N. Y. 
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New York Sportsman 


‘OFFERS THE FOLLOWING 


PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


In order to reward intelligence and industry 
their real merit, we have determined 

to Premiums to those who will obtain 
subscribers for Tue Sportsman. This will be 


easy to do by exhibiting it, directing attention to | 


its contents, and showing its beautiful and valu- 

_able pictorial suppleniénts. To each of those 
who will obtain for us fy subscribers we will 
give a Double-barrelled Parker Breech-loading 
Gun. To each of those who will obtain forty 
subscribers we will give a Remington Rifle. To 
each of those who will obtain thirty subscribers 
we will give a Stem-winding Watch. And to 
each and every one who sends us ten subscrip- 
tions at one time, club rates, we will send THe 
Sportsman for one year free. Sample copy of 
Tue New York Sportsman sent on receipt of 
10 cents by 


WYSE & CO., Proprietors, 
Tribune Building, New York. 


{From the New York Times, Dec. 11.} 

Tue SportsmMaN.—THEe New York SporTsMAN, 
a weekly paper devoted to intelligence of the 
kind indicated by its name, has long been famil- 
iar to horsemen and all interes: -* in out-door 
amusements. Last week it appeared in a new 
and enlarged form, beautiful in typographical 
execution, solid and interesting in contents. To 
all purchasers of the first of the enlarged num- 
bers was presented a handsome portrait of James 
R. Keene’s Blue Gown, the horse that died on 
the passage to this country. The paper is under 
the editorial management of. Mr. Charles J. Fos- 
ter, a well-known writer over the signature of 
‘“‘ Privateer,” and an experienced editor. It con- 
tains a great variety of matter of interest to all 
sportsmen, Among the articles in the number 
under consideration are “‘ Ladies on Horseback,” 
“Hare and Hounds,” “Billiard Notes,” “The 
Turf in Early Times,” “ Mr. Jerome’s Horses at 
Jerome Park,” the American turf, aquatics, ath- 
letics, English racing, field sports, and “ Wild 
Duck Shooting in Canada.” Sportsman is 
published by Wysz & Co., every Saturday, for 
$3 a year. 
(From the New York Commercial Advertiser, Dec. 24.} 

Toe New York Sportsman.—Under its new 
management THe New York SportsMaN is push- 
ing rapidly ahead. The number issued to-day 
contains a fine picture of Mortemer, by Com- 
peigne out of Comptesse, bred in France, now 
Raiepents of Pierre Lorillard. The owners of 
Tae Sportsman offer a premium of $100 for the 
best practical treatise on the use and abuse of 
weights to regulate the action of the trotting 
horse, This joutnal, which is one of the hand- 
somest, typographically, in the United States, is 
edited with great ability, and is in every respect 
a gentleman’s paper. To the turf, the trotting 
course, and all the sports of field and flood, the 
most careful attention is paid. Wyse & Co. are 
making their paper one of the most complete 
publications of its kind in the United States. 
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J.B. ROOT &CO., 
Growers, Rockford, IIL 


400 MARYLAND PARMS in Tracts from 


50 to 300 — 
ete lid. Salt water (with all its 
oe in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. 
Titles good. New Pamphlet and map, showing location, 
free. Address C. E. SHANAHAN, Att’y, Euston, Md. 


Latest and Best Dictionary Extant! 
HANDY, RELIABLE 


DIGTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


pellin Pronunciae- 
m and Definition of more 
thas Twenty Thousan nd 


WEIGHTS AND 
use; the BETRIC SYSTER 
in 


Dani to every READER, 


mail 3 cts. extra. 


200K STORE In the WORD. 


GARDEN SEEDS 
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eaten over 

ity second to none. 

AL issi 

rrent for 
ROBERT Beod 


$7) at home sally made. Co Costly 


Outfitfree. Address Trur & 


RUBBER STAMPS co rua 


go to Washington. 


PROTECTION PROTECT? 
Farmer. “Here I, that have had no protection, am growing fat and rich, and can compete 
with the world, while my poor entior brother, who has been protected, is obliged to leave and 


SHAKSPERE: 


A Critical Study of 
HIS MIND AND ART. 
By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D., 


Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Dublin, Vice-President of “The New . 


12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


He has an unusual insight into the broader as well 
as the nicer meanings of Shakspeare. * * * The book 
contains many valuable remarks on the drama.— 
Saturday Review, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ga Sent by mail, 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


$5 t0 $20 Xe per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES, 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”—See ‘“ Medical 
Press,” *‘ Lancet,” ** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Gennine mene with the fac-simile of 

_— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


Label 
a Consumption in England increased tenfold in 


ten years.” 


LIEBIG EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be haé of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. for by nited States 
& CO., 48 Mark 


Sold New by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & ACKER, MERR 
CONDIT, M H. K, F. B. 


N & ROBBINS. H 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN 


A MONTH SES, SELLING 
S105 | SALESMER 


CHRBOMOS, name in n 


50 


ew type, 
40 Agts. Samples, 10c. US. Carp Co., 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


A PRINCELY GIFT ! 

A GORGEOUS PREMIUM! 
SCIENCE TRIUMPHANT ! 
DETECTION IMPOSSIBLEN 
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UBSTITUTE FOR DIAMONDS OF 
and resembie them so closely ‘that detection is 
The in 


these remarkabi ls to present state aoa 
inventors, and the ‘ip rare beauty they eounterfeit. 
Journal.——“ Products of perfect 


for which 
real gem will henceforth 


reserve ¢ 
Brilliants’ this — no longer what they seem.’’—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
ion of Diamante rilliomte is permanently established abroad, and we take great pleasure in bringing them pro- 


THe 


DIAMANTE BRILLIANTS IN WARRANTED SETTINGS 


the Freach ‘and imitations, mounted in ches It or plated 
with re paste =, gi 


) eee names given to 
immediately took 


te, and labor of two 
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im ble. They are superior ine 
They are produced ly by a secret process, 
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t, and labor on th 
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of of any weekly on the Continent, and to 
object. Taz 


Tuss 1s NOT a CHEAP JEWELER 


ARNOLD, 
CO. 


GENUINE CANTON CREPES. 


An invoice just received of the above desira- 
ble goods. Colors: White, Rose, Cream, Ciel, . 
Straw, Lilac, Drab, Ecru, &c. 


Broadway & 9th St. 


FLOWER SEEDS, 
VECETABLE SEEDS, 
Ciadioius, Lilies, Roees, 
Piants, etc. 

Wustrated with colored plates, 
free toa!) who send their address. 
Application may be made to 
179,181,and 183 Main Street, 


HIRAM SIBLEY& 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. & CHICAGO, 


Bees MUSIC, &c., at low prices. 

scriptive catalogue of my publications, as abo 

sent free of postage to any applicant. Send name 

P. O. address on postal card, mentioning this rhe to 
DeWITT, Publisher, 83 Rose 8 


LA Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 


Fire Wi Lg &c. C ues sent free b 
HAPPY HOURS No. St, N.Y. 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


Biliousness, Piles, ce Kidne 
” Complatate and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 


by Sree action of these 


er to og b 
Why t affer and aches? 
tormented with Piles, Consti ee ? Y 
Yue whe dneys! 
endure nervous or sick head 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and 


frightened over aa ered K 
A health. Itis a dry, 
One will mak 
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BOOK A AGENT OF EXPERIENCE 


AMERICAN 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuasr’s 2000 Taree 
Book. Sellsat Sight. You double your money. Ad- - 
dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A PRINCELY OFFER} 


MAGNIFICENT 
We will send 


The Literary Guest (8 mammoth 
lustrated Family Story Paper) on trial three months for 
only 15 cts. (or five 3c. postage stamps) and to each subsecri. 

one 


Wyoming T 
Genuine Oil Pictures in t countey,end in 
very desirable works of art. 


HOW WE CAN CIVE THEM AWAY. 


vy with 
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for 
ase & éo., 
50 hed Chromo Cards, no 3 alike, 10¢. 
Name in fancy type. Conn.Casp Co., Northford,Ct. 
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Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c.,all new 


Th cn 10c. Agt’s samples 10c. G.A.Spring.N Ct, 
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SNe E.Randolph 8t. 
6 Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys | 
This combined action gives it ron 
power to cure all diseases. 
aWhy Are We Sick 
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the Arts.——“‘ Certainly far nearer in resemblance to real diamonds than anything we Dave seen. echantc.——“‘A great 
hievement.’”’—Land and Water.— ‘The refractive power is equal to real diamonds of the purest water.” — World 
Before ordering Book “* They successfully fulfil all the purpo- is (even of the first quality) are utilized.’’—London Times.—— 3 ] 
books at very low pric i2xl6inches. We make this 
our Paper and Elegant Oi] Premiums new localities, well 
Address, ERI knowing where they are once seen hundreds more will be want- : 
ed. We shall offer as above the celebrated companion Pictures ; 
entitled, Che Fest.” representing a scenein the White 
e of the. style and setting, but no illustration or descript 
taTzp. A Rive, same style and quality of ey but with an Safester stone, hes never been sold for leas than $4.00. We a 
nb safely say the same of the Srup; and Earatves, of inferior quality and style, have never been sold for less than $6.00. In 
le size stone and quality of settings, are selling for three to four times the prices named These pictures were made eT cae ae 7 
each. So MUCH FOR THEIR EEE 48 WS WANT THIS CLEARLY UNDERSTOOD. The Aldine, the finest art journal ever pub for per 
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